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Materials for a Course in English 
on Portuguese and Brazilian 
Literature and Culture 


HE purpose of this article is to list materials which can be used in a 

course of literary and cultural content, offered in English, on Portugal 
and Brazil. Space limitations prohibit any discussion of the rationale of such 
a course at present; important though this is, the practical matter of mate- 
rials seems even more urgent. 


English translations of Brazilian works, all in print in 1950: 


Amado, Jorge, The Violent Land. Tr. Samuel Putnam. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Excellent novel excellently translated; deals with 
the epic of the cacao plantations. 

Cruls, Gastaéo, The Mysterious Amazonia. Tr. J. T. W. Sadler. Rio de 
Janeiro: Livraria Zélio Valverde, 1944 (obtain from the Livraria José 
Olympio, Rua do Ouvidor, 110, Rio de Janeiro). A skillful combination of 
the factual and the fantastic, this novel gives a feeling of the shadowy 
grandeur of the Amazon region. 

da Cunha, Euclydes, Rebellion in the Backlands. Tr. Samuel Putnam. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1944. Careful edition of this 
fundamental book, with maps, prefaces, notes, and bibliographies. 

da Cunha, Euclydes, Revolt in the Backlands. Tr. Samuel Putnam. Lon- 
don: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1947. This is merely a skilful abridgement of 
Rebellion in the Backlands. It is less expensive than the complete transla- 
tion and is eminently usable. 

Lins do Rego, José, Pureza. Tr. Lucie Marion. London: Hutchinson In- 
ternational Authors, Ltd., 1948. A penetrating study of complex human 
relationships and springs of action, set in Recife and Parafba. The erotic 
element is very prominent. 

Monteiro Lobato, José Bento, Brazilian Short Stories. Girard, Kansas: 
Haldeman-Julius Publications, 1925. Three excellent stories from the 
author’s famous Urupés, with an introduction by Isaac Goldberg. The 
translator is unnamed. 

Ramos, Graciliano, Anguish. Tr. L. C. Kaplan. New York: Knopf, 1946. 
Masterful psychological study of a hyper-sensitive personality tortured by 
feeling of inferiority, sex obsession, and guilt complex. The language is very 
Strong at times, the translation not excellent. Very advanced in novelistic 
technique. 
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Taunay, Alfredo d’Escragnolle, Jnocencia. Tr. Henriqueta Chamberlain. 
New York: Macmillan, 1945. 

Verissimo, Erico, Consider the Lilies of the Field. Tr. Jean Neel Karnoff. 
New York: Macmillan, 1947. A beautiful novel; more conventional in con- 
struction than Verissimo’s other translated works, but less illustrative of a 
variety of Brazilian personalities. 

Verissimo, Erico, Crossroads. Tr. L. C. Kaplan. New York: Macmillan, 
1943. Has exactly the good and bad points of the novel below, and is per- 
haps not so artistic. 

Verissimo, Erico, The Rest is Silence. Tr. L. C. Kaplan. New York: 
Macmillan, 1946. A cross section of life in P6rto Alegre (fourth city in size 
in Brazil, in the extreme south), written along psychological and formally 
experimental lines which some students will not readily understand. It de- 
velops in considerable detail seven or eight characters who can well be taken 
as reference points in the human landscape of Brazil. The translation is not 
excellent. 

English translations of Portuguese works are much harder to get. Love 
Letters of a Portuguese Nun (Girard, Kansas: Haldeman-Julius, no date) 
has little to recommend it save the price—ten cents. We do not know of any 
other English translations of Portuguese works now in print save the 
Lusiads, and of it there is no edition eminently satisfactory for under- 
graduates. The translations most commonly found in libraries are these: 

The Fanshawe translation, newly edited by J. D. M. Ford (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1940) is not well suited to the general reader. 
It is a seventeenth-century work, crabbed in style and often hard to follow. 
The typographical presentation alone is distracting. 

Mickle’s nineteenth-century translation, widely reprinted, is not to be 
recommended because one cannot be sure where Camoes leaves off and 
Mickle begins. There are twenty-three interpolated lines in Canto I; there 
are some three hundred, with considerable change in the events, in Canto 
IX. Mickle does offer generous footnotes, often very useful, and a plethora 
of introductory material, of unequal value; he prints summaries of each 
canto. 

Sir Richard Burton’s translation (1880) is in general the most readable 
of the available English translations, as well as being perhaps the closest 
to the original in meaning and form. Burton used ottava rima, following 
Camoes, and generally caught the spirit of the original. He gives a prose 
summary of each stanza and also an ottava rima stanza in Portuguese, with 
translation, which constitutes a second, poetic, summary. We do not know 
of any edition of this translation which has any really helpful editorial 
apparatus. 

Very useful is the Portuguese edition of the Lustadas of J. D. M. Ford 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946). It includes an excellent 
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essay on the life of Camoes and the composition of the great epic poem, 
some criticism, and some information on Vasco da Gama and his exploits. 
The end notes cover linguistic as well as literary and historical matters. 

Lacking a good modern English translation of the Lusiadas, one may 
choose to familiarize the student with the background of the poem (some 
idea of the epic genre, the Portuguese voyages of discovery, Camées’ 
wanderings and writings), give him an exact idea of the content of the poem, 
and have him read only portions of a translation. Printed below is a sum- 
mary by cantos of the action of the epic, for mimeographing, tailored to go 
on one sheet of eight and a half by eleven paper. Using a typewriter with 
elite type one can utilize eighty-four spaces across the sheet, and sixty- 
two lines up and down. The summary as printed below falls within these 
limits: 

Luis de Camées, Os Lustadas (The Lusiads—i.e., the race of Lusus, 
mythical founder of Lusitania, modern Portugal). Lisbon, 1572 (composed 
probably from before 1553 to 1569). Ten cantos; 1,102 ottava rima stanzas. 
Summary of the poem by cantos, adapted from Ford’s edition of 1946. 


I. Subject of poem: the mighty deeds of the Portuguese. Invocation of the Muses of the 
Tagus. Dedication to King Sebastiao; mention of national heroes. Council of the gods on 
Olympus. Jupiter praises the sons of Lusus and decrees that the voyage of Vasco da Gama 
(already off E coast of Africa) shall succeed. Bacchus, ancient dominator of India, is hostile to 
the expedition, Venus its spirited patroness. The Portuguese land at Mozambique (island 
seaport about 15° S lat.) for water and are attacked by the natives, instigated by Bacchus. 
They punish their assailants and obtain a pilot—who is instructed to steer them to their 
ruin. 

II. Fleet arrives at Mombassa (in Kenya colony, about 4° S lat.). Bacchus, disguised as a 
Christian priest, tries to lure the Portuguese into the hands of the King of the place. Venus 
and the Nereids save the fleet, and instruct Gama to proceed to Melinde (60 or 70 miles on up 
the coast). The King of Melinde meets the fleet in his royal barge, and asks Gama about the 
history of Portugal and about his voyage. 

IIT. Invocation of the Muse Caliope. Gama expounds the geography of Europe and the 
history of Portugal down to Inés de Castro (“Fair Inés”), Pedro I, and Fernando. 

IV. Continuation of history, down to the time the Indus and the Ganges appear to King 
Manoel and he entrusts to Vasco and Paulo da Gama the voyage of discovery to India. Prepa- 
rations for voyage; departure. Speech of the Ancient (representing the populace of Portugal) on 
the strand (“Curs’d be the man who first on floating wood/Forsook the beach, and braved the 
treach’rous flood!’’—Mickle’s translation.) 

V. The fleet departs (July 8, 1497). To Madeira, the Canaries, Cape Verde, the Congo, 
across the Equator. The Southern Cross; St. Elmo’s fire; a water-spout; the comic land ad- 
venture of Veloso (one of the men); apparition of the giant Adamastor (personification of the 
Cape of Good Hope) ; various landings; scurvy. The poet complains of the slight esteem in which 
Portugal holds the poetic art. 

VI. Fleet sails from Melinde, with a pilot, for India. Bacchus gets Neptune to unleash 
the furies of the deep against the Portuguese. Veloso relates a story (the intercalated episode 
of a tournament, “The Twelve of England”). The storm strikes; Gama prays to God; Venus 
brings aid. The fleet comes in sight of Calicut (SW India, on Malabar Coast). Gama gives 
thanks to God. The poet reflects on true fame. 

VII. Arrival at Calicut (May 20, 1498). Eulogy of Portugal; reproach of other Europeans 
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for their religious defection and inertia. Description of India. The Portuguese find a Spanish- 
speaking Moor, Mongaide, who gives them information concerning the region and its in- 
habitants. The Governor of the place receives Gama in his palace; later he visits Gama’s ship. 
New invocation of the Nymphs of the Tagus (and this time of the Mondego too); plaint of the 
poet on his own misfortunes. 

VIII. Paulo da Gama describes for the Governor the figures on the banners of the ship, 
recounting the feats of the Portuguese heroes. Indian soothsayers and a Mohammedan priest 
(the latter prompted by Bacchus) turn the Governor against the Christians. After some delay 
the Governor grants them permission to trade; but he engages in obstructionism, finally seizing 
the two factors appointed by Gama. 

IX. Gama forces the release of his factors by holding certain merchants; then he sets sail, 
taking Mongaide (now converted to Christianity), some native men, and samples of spices 
and gems. Venus and Cupid, to provide recreation for the sorely tried Portuguese, lead them 
to an island of delight (Zanzibar?) whereon are Tethys (a Titaness, and here personification of 
the sea) and her nymphs. Espousals of the Portuguese and the Nereids—Tethys leading 
Gama to a bower apart on a high hill. The poet explains all this as an allegory: the pleasures of 
love symbolize honors won. 

X. Banquet of Tethys for the Portuguese. A nymph prophesies the deeds in India of 
Portuguese heroes and administrators. Tethys takes Gama to a mountain top. She shows him 
the celestial and terrestrial spheres (the Ptolemaic system of concentric spheres was still in 
use), and describes scenes and acts of future Portuguese daring: parts of Africa and Asia; the 
martyrdom of the Apostle St. Thomas in India; Brazil; Magellan. Tethys bids the Portuguese 
farewell; they embark, set sail, reach Portugal. The poet bids farewell to his muses in a com- 
plaint on the blind pride and indifference of his country. He exhorts the young King Sebastiado 
to supreme and active patriotism. 


Professor Melissa A. Cilley, of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, 
has made a summary in English, by stanzas, of Canto I of the Lusfadas. It 
runs to six mimeographed pages, and gives a very accurate and complete 
idea of the movement of the canto. 

One may wish to have students use Isaac Goldberg, Camoens: Central 
Figure of Portuguese Literature (1524-1580) (Girard, Kansas: Haldeman- 
Julius, 1924, 62 pp., 25¢.) It gives a general idea of Portuguese literature as 
a whole, some idea of Camonean scholarship, the main facts of Camées’ 
checkered career, description and estimates of the lyrics and the Lusiads, 
and a number of translated pieces—some sonnets (Richard Garnett’s trans- 
lations), the third eclogue, and three well-chosen passages from the Lusiads 
(Burton’s translation). 

Supplementary possibilities depend partly on local conditions. Many 
libraries will have a number of English translations in addition to those now 
in print and listed above; there would be no purpose, in this article, in listing 
such books. We will instead suggest other sources of materials: 

1. French and Spanish translations of Brazilian and Portuguese works 
(books which have been translated into languages other than French or 
Spanish generally count English among the languages). Two novels of 
Machado de Assis have been translated into both French and Spanish (not 
one is available in English) ; several of the novels and other works of E¢a de 
Queiroz which do not exist in English have been published in Spanish; Caro- 
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lina Nabuco’s novel A Sucessora can be read as La Sucesora, although it 
does not exist in English; several of Jorge Amado’s things exist in Spanish 
but not in English; there are anthologies of Rui Barbosa, Gongalves Dias, 
Castro Alves, Cruz e Souza, Jorge de Lima, and Olavo Bilac in Spanish; 
there is an excellent Anthologie de Quelques Conteurs Brésiliens; Espasa 
Calpe, Mexico City, published in 1946 Camilo Castelo Branco, Amor de 
perdicién; etc. Data on many of these translations, as well as a list of 
studies in literary history and criticism of Brazilian literature, may be seen 
in Appendix A, “‘A Bibliographical Introduction to Brazilian Literature for 
Those Reading Only English and Spanish,” in An Outline History of Spanish 
American Literature, prepared under the auspices of the Instituto Inter- 
nacional de Literatura Iberoamericana, published by F. S. Crofts and Co., 
New York, second edition 1942. 

2. School editions can be used by some students—those who have 
studied Portuguese, or who have enough background and ambition to make 
a start on it. The following texts, all of literary content, are available in this 
country; we list in approximate order of difficulty: 

Dale, George I., Artigos e Contos Portugueses. New York: Crofts, 1943. 
Begins with very easy material, working up gradually to fairly difficult 
Portuguese. The stories are excellent. All but one (“‘O Colibri,”’ by Leo Vaz) 
are by Portuguese writers. 

Carter, Henry Hare, Contos e Anedotas Brasileiros. Boston: Heath, 1942. 
The second half of the book is composed of very good stories, all but one (a 
shortened version of ‘“‘Oltima Corrida de Touros em Salvaterra,”’ by Rebélo 
da Silva) by Brazilian writers. 

Verissimo, Erico, Gato Préto em Campo de Neve. Ed. Lloyd Kasten and 
Claude E. Leroy. New York: Henry Holt, 1947. A skillful abridgement of 
the whimsical but thought-provoking account of Verissimo’s first trip to the 
United States—a book tremendously popular in Brazil. 

Alencar, José de, Iracema. Ed. Daniel da Cruz. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1934. A very good presentation of this nostalgic monument 
of Brazilian romanticism. 

Taunay, Alfredo d’Escragnolle, Jnnocencia. Ed. Maro Beath Jones. 
Boston: Heath, 1923. A good edition (old spelling, of course) of this very 
popular romantic novel. Note that this work is available in English. 

Hamilton, D. Lee, and Ned Carey Fahs, eds., Contos do Brasil. New 
York: Crofts, 1944. Excellent stories, all by Brazilian writers and almost all 
woven of the most Brazilian of materials. Magnificently edited, but not for 
beginners in Portuguese. 

3. Magazine printings: Poet Lore, Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
Inter-A merica, etc. The reader’s guides list single translations currently ap- 
pearing in magazines. 


4. Children’s literature. Our Neighbor Republics: A Selected List of Read- 
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able Books for Young People (Bulletin 1942, No. 5, of the U. S. Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, for fifteen cents) is a useful check-list, subdivided 
by topics, with each title annotated; it includes six or eight books on 
Brazil, some of them translations or reworkings of Brazilian material. 
Children’s Books in English on Latin America (Pan American Union, 1941) 
is very usable; it has nineteen items on Brazil, with brief but pertinent an- 
notations. Other lists we have seen are less helpful than these. 

5. Collections of translated poetry: 

Bell, Aubrey F. G., Studies in Porluguese Literature. London: Oxford, 
1914. Contains many very good versions, usually by Bell himself, of short 
poems and fragments. 

Bueno, J. Silvado, Sonnets from the Portuguese. Recife, Brazil: The 
Dutch-Alley Press, 1933. English translations from many Brazilian son- 
neteers, with notes. 

Fitts, Dudley, Anthology of Contemporary Lalin American Poetry. Nor- 
folk, Conn.: New Directions, 1942. Has text and translation of many ex- 
cellent Brazilian poems. 

Garnett, Richard, Danie, Petrarch, Camées: CX XIV Sonnets. London: 
John Lane, 1896. There are forty sonnets of Camées; they are quite in the 
nineteenth-century belletristic tradition, but useful. 

The Hispanic Society of America, Translations from Hispanic Poets. 
New York, 1938. By various translators and gathered by no named editor, 
these poems include three Portuguese and one Brazilian. 

Longfellow, H. W., Poets and Poetry of Europe. New York: C. S. 
Francis and Co., 1855. Contains some fifty translations of Portuguese 
poems, by various translators. 

Walsh, Thomas, Hispanic Anthology. New York: The Hispanic Society 
of America, 1920. Has three Brazilian and fifteen Portuguese poems. 

Young, George, Portugal: An Anthology. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1916. Contains many good Portuguese poems, although selections are some- 
times made by non-literary standards. Gives text as well as translation. 

Books in English on Brazilian literature offer a few gleanings. See those 
by Goldberg, Verissimo, Putnam, and Torres-Rioseco, all mentioned below. 

Professor William J. Griffin, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee, has in an advanced stage of preparation a volume 
of translations from the modern Brazilian poets, with an introductory essay. 
There will be about sixty poems from about twenty of the principal poets 
of the Brazilian Modernist period. This will be a noteworthy addition to 
materials now available. 

6. Recent anthologies of translated prose or mixed materials which 
contain Brazilian and Portuguese pieces: 

Arciniegas, German, The Green Continent. New York: Knopf, 1944. Con- 
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tains twenty-three pages from Canaan; twenty from the Histéria de Dom 
Pedro II, by Heitor Lyra; ‘Sun, Sea, and Samba,” a thirteen-page charac- 
terization of Rio de Janeiro written by Erico Verissimo; and a seventeen- 
page description of Anténio Conselheiro, from Os Sertdes. 

Clark, B. H., and Maxim Lieber, Great Short Stories of the World. New 
York: R. H. McBride, 1938. Includes ‘‘The Attendant’s Confession,”’ by 
Machado de Assis. 

Colette, Elizabeth, Tom Peete Cross, and Elmer C. Stauffer, Within the 
Americas. Boston: Ginn, 1946. Contains Margarida Estrela Bandeira 
Duarte’s ‘Legend of the Palm Tree,’ a Manuel Bandeira poem, and 
Verissimo’s ‘‘Sun, Sea, and Samba.” 

Lieber, Maxim, Great Stories of All Nations. New York: Brentano’s, 
1927. Contains Monteiro Lobato’s ‘‘The Farm Magnate.” 

Mann, Klaus, and Hermann Kesten, Heart of Europe: An Anthology of 
Creative Writing in Europe 1920-1940. New York: L. B. Fischer, 1943. (The 
book also was printed under the title The Best of Modern European Litera- 
‘ure—everything but the title the same.) Contains three interesting Portu- 
guese stories. 

Onfs, Harriet de, The Golden Land. New York: Knopf, 1948. Includes 
fifty pages of Brazilian material—seven selections from six writers, with 
introductory sketches. The selections are chosen to show literary uses of 
folklore; they are excellent, and are very well presented. The outstanding 
one is Monteiro Lobato’s masterful story ‘‘The Vengeance of the Redwood.”’ 

Plenn, Abel, The Southern Americas: A New Chronicle. New York: 
Creative Age Press, 1948. Excerpts from source material coordinated by the 
editor’s comment into a coherent story of the development of Latin Amer- 
ica. Includes some eleven Brazilian pieces: two are sermons of Father 
Vieira, and the rest are from historical and travel accounts. 

Poore, Dudley, and Angel Flores, Fiesta in November. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942. Contains ‘‘Sea of the Dead,” an extract from Jorge Amado’s 
Mar Morto. 

7. Students of Portuguese, toward the end of their first year, may well 
spend some time producing a careful, literary translation of short stories or 
excerpts from longer pieces; and these translations can be made available 
to students who do not read Portuguese. 

8. For an approach along historical or sociological lines, we may suggest 
Plenn and da Cunha, both mentioned above; Gilberto Freyre, The Masters 
and the Slaves (translation by Samuel Putnam of Casa-Grande e Senzala), 
New York, Knopf, 1946; A. C. Wilgus, Readings in Latin American Civiliza- 
tion, New York, Barnes and Noble, 1946 (contains twenty short excerpts 
on Brazil). On Portugal nothing comparable is available, but a great deal of 
general information and folklore is to be found in Rodney Gallop, Portugal: 
A Book of Folk-Ways, Cambridge, The University Press, 1936. Note also 
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Aubrey F. G. Bell, Portugal of the Portuguese, London, Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, 1915; it covers history, politics, description, sociology, and litera- 
ture (folklore, a number of popular caw/igas given in Portuguese with good 
English translations, several translated excerpts from plays of Gil Vicente, 
and a chronological summary). 

Background: Brazil. Of the wealth of factual material bearing on the 
physical and cultural environment in Brazil and Portugal, we shall here at- 
tempt only to mention a nucleus of works which we have found especially 
useful: 

Geography and climate: James, Preston, Brazil, New York: The Odys- 
sey Press, 1946. Nash, Roy, The Conquest of Brazil, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1926 (not history predominantly, but a basic over-all pic- 
ture). Wilgus, A. Curtis, Latin America in Maps, New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1943. 

Flora, fauna: The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Nash, mentioned above. 

History (discovery, colony, empire): Calégeras, Jodo Pandia, A Histor) 
of Brazil, tr. and ed. Percy Alvin Martin, Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1939. Hill, Lawrence F. (ed.), Brazil, Berkeley: Uni 
versity of California Press, 1947 (a symposium: history, politics, sociology, 
culture, economics). Williams, Mary W., People and Politics of Latin 
America, Boston: Ginn and Co., 1945. 

History (republic to Vargas and after): Gunther, John, /nside Latin 
America, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1941. Tavares de Sa, Hernane, 
The Brazilians: People of Tomorrow, New York: The John Day Company, 
1947, 

Economy, sociology: Brazil (Ministério das Relacgées Exteriores), Brazil: 
Resources, Possibilities, Rio de Janeiro, 1946 (exact data). Freyre, Gilberto, 
Brazil: An Interpretation, New York: Knopf, 1945. James, as above. Smith, 
T. Lynn, Brazil: People and Institutions, Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1946. Tavares de Sa, as above. 

General and miscellaneous: Azevedo, Fernando de, Brazilian Culture, 
tr. William Rex Crawford, New York: Macmillan, 1950 (careful study of 
the whole culture complex). Brazil (Seccaéo de Publicacgées do Servico de 
Documentacao do Ministério da Viacéo e Obras Publicas), Brasil Consiroi, 
Rio de Janeiro, Ministério da Viagéo e Obras Publicas (semi-yearly re- 
view beginning in 1948, on all aspects of development). Eichner, Erich, 
Gente e Terra do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro; Livraria Kosmos, probably 1947 
(may be the best collection of pictures on Brazil between covers). Goodwin, 
Philip L., Brazil Builds: Architecture Old and New, 1652-1942, New York: 
The Museum of Modern Art, 1943. Pan American Union (Travel Division) 
Visit Brazil, Washington, 1949, fifteen cents. Revista ‘“Ante-Projeto,” 

“Arquiletura Contempordnea do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro; Editora Gertum 
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Carneiro, 1949 (concentrates on the advanced type of work; much more 
detailed than Goodwin). 

Miscellaneous material and information on Brazil can come from many 
sources. The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will furnish pamphlets. The Brazilian Embassy, 3007 Whitehaven 
St. N.W., Washington 8, will furnish information and sometimes has some 
materials for distribution. The Instituto Nacional do Livro, Ministério da 
Educagao e Saiide, Rio de Janeiro, can furnish some books. The Ministério 
das Relagées Exteriores is resuming the publication of an informative little 
bulletin in English, News from Brazil. It is free; write to the Agéncia 
Nacional, Seccao de Imprensa do Exterior, Avenida Presidente Wilson, 164, 
Rio de Janeiro. The Pan American Union has a number of good booklets, 
pamphlets, etc. Accurate and up-to-date information on political, economic, 
and cultural currents in Brazil and other countries is furnished by a unique 
new monthly publication, mimeographed at Stanford University by His- 
panic American Studies, Ronald Hilton, Director; it is Hispanic American 
Report: A Monthly Report on Developments in Spain, Portugal, and Latin 
America. 

Background: Portugal. Information on almost every aspect of Portugal 
(history, government, economics, philosophy, art, literature, music) is 
available in Portuguese in the large volume Portugal, published by the 
Secretariado Nacional de Informagao, Cultura Popular e Turismo (which 
calls itself SNI for short), Lisbon, 1946. The SNI will send this book gratis 
to libraries and institutions; write them at the Palacio Foz, Avenida da 
Liberdade, Lisboa, Portugal. The SNI air-mails to interested people an 
illustrated weekly information pamphlet called Noticias de Portugal. They 
have also a free monthly bulletin in English called Portugal: Bulletin of 
Political, Economic and Cultural Information. 

Geography: Vasconcelos, A. de, Geografia: Portugal e Colénias, Pérto: 
Domingos Barreira, 1940 (a school text, obtainable from the Diédrio de 
Noticias, 93 Rivet St., New Bedford, Massachusetts). Encyclopedias can 
be used. 

History: Livermore, H. F., A History of Portugal, Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Sergio de Sousa, Antonio, Historia de Portugal, Spanish 
tr. Juan Moneva y Puyol, Barcelona: Editorial Labor, 1929, 

Explorations: Prestage, Edgar, The Portuguese Pioneers, London: A. 
and C. Black, 1933 (navigation, cartography, ships, and seamen, as well as 
actual voyages). Ley, C. D., Portuguese Voyages, London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, 1947 (translated excerpts from voyage records). 

Government and recent history: Ferro, Antonio, Salazar: Portugal and 
Her Leader, London: Faber and Faber, 1939. Livermore, as above. Encyclo- 
pedias and yearbooks, such as that of the New International Encyclopedia 
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Economy, sociology: Colman, Elizabeth, Portugal, Wharf of Europe, 
New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1944. Ferro, as above. Oliveira Salazar, 
Antonio de, Doctrine and Action: Internal and Foreign Policy of the New 
Portugal, 1928-1939, London: Faber and Faber, 1939. 

Miscellaneous: O’Malley, Mary Dolling, The Selective Traveller in 
Portugal, London: Evans Brothers, 1949. 

Note on histories of literature. Manuals in English on Portuguese 
literature are these: 

Bell, A. F. G., Portuguese Literature. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922. In- 
clusive; factual rather than critical; in print still, at seven dollars. 

Bell, A. F. G., Studies in Portuguese Literature. London: Oxford, 1914. 
Selective and critical, with many citations; out of print. 

More extended study will use articles and books by Bell, Melissa A. 
Cilley, Gerald M. Moser, D. Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Mendes 
dos Remédios, Forjaz de Sampaio, Fidelino de Figueiredo, and others. 

Somewhat more is available in English on Brazilian literature: 

Goldberg, Isaac, Brazilian Literature. New York: Knopf, 1922. A 
pioneer work, still good; out of print. 

Goldberg, Isaac, The Spirit of Brazilian Literature. Girard, Kansas: 
Haldeman-Julius, 1924, 62 pp., 25¢. An excellent interpretative survey. 

Lincoln, Joseph N., Charts of Brazilian Literature. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: Copyright by Winifred H. Lincoln, mimeographed, 1947. Very useful 
lists; some comment; selective bibliography. 

Putnam, Samuel, Marvelous Journey: A Survey of Four Centuries of 
Brazilian Writing. New York: Knopf, 1948. A complete manual, the only 
recent book in English by a specialist. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, The Epic of Latin-American Literature. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Contains a chapter on Brazilian 
literature. 

Verissimo, Erico, Brazilian Literature: An Outline. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1945. Very good for the casual reader, but not for the scholar. Has a 
very useful appendix listing books and authors by periods and genres; has 
no bibliography and no index. 

Putnam gives abundant suggestions for background reading in Brazilian 
literature. The following books may also be mentioned as especially useful: 
Humberto de Campos, Critica (four series), Rio de Janeiro: Livraria José 
Olympio, fourth edition 1940; Estévao Cruz, Antologia da Lingua Porlu- 
guesa, Pérto Alegre: Livraria do Globo, fifth edition 1942; and books by 
Ronald de Carvalho, Afranio Peixoto, Agrippino Grieco, and Manuel 
Bandeira. 

Kodachrome slides, two by two inches, can be bought from these places: 
The Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11 
(twenty-nine slides on Brazil, twenty on Portugal, 50¢ each); The Library 
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of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division, can furnish copies of their 
slides on Brazil (available for consultation in the Division) at 75¢ if a nega- 
tive is available, $1.75 otherwise; the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, has three sets of slides on Brazil (a total of 
105 slides), each set with manual, at the price of 50¢ per slide. Two by two 
slides are available for rent at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York and the Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Pan American Union has a 
collection of over fifteen hundred kodachromes on Latin America, including 
the three sets sold by the American Council on Education, for which the 
only charge is express both ways; these same kodachromes can be obtained 
from regional depositories throughout the country. Three and a fourth by 
four inch slides can be bought from the Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Correspondence to Brazil may well be initiated through the director of 
one of the cultural centers sponsored jointly by the U. S. Department of 
State and local Brazilian organizations, asking the director to give the letter 
to an interested person. The addresses of the cultural centers in Brazil are 
the following: 

Centro Cultural Inter-Americano, Avenida Joao Pesséa, 103, 7° Andar, 
Curitiba, Parana. 

Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos, Caixa Postal 217, Florianépolis, Santa 
Catarina. 

Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos, c/o The American Vice-Consulate, 
Fortaleza, Ceara. 

Instituto Cultural Brasileiro-Norteamericano, Rua dos Andradas, 1332, 
7° Andar, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul. 

Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos, Rua México, 90, 7° Andar, Rio de 
Janeiro, D. F. 

Centro Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos, c/o The American Consulate, 
Santos, Estado de Sao Paulo. 

Unido Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos, Rua Santo Antdénio, 487, Sao 
Paulo, Estado de Sao Paulo. 

Associagao Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos, c/o The American Consu- 
late, Sao Salvador, Bahia. 

There are no such joint enterprises in Portugal. Addresses that can be 
suggested as preliminary contacts are the following: 

Instituto Britanico, Rua Luiz Fernandes, 3, Lisboa. 

Instituto Comercial de Lisboa, Rua das Chagas, 7, Lisboa. 

Casa de Portugal, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 

Seccao de GermAnicas, Faculdade de Letras, Universidade de Coimbra; 
and the same for the Universidade de Lisboa. 

Comissariado Nacional da Mocidade Portuguesa, Largo de Sio Domin- 
gos, Lisboa. 
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U. S. consular posts in Portugal and Portuguese possessions, namely: 
The United States Consulate General, Lisboa; the same, Lourengo Marques, 
Mozambique, Africa; The United States Consulate, Porto; the same, Fun- 
chal, Madeira; the same, Ponta Delgada, Sao Miguel, Azores; the same, 
Luanda, Angola, Africa. 

There are of course organizations in this country that foster student 
letter exchange; their addresses may be seen in H. G. Doyle and others, 
A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, Boston: Heath, 
1945. 

Maps for student use. For Brazil, the best is perhaps The National 
Geographic Society, Map of South America. It must be ordered by a book- 
store or agency with official educational connections. For Portugal a useful 
map is the Cartocraft Desk Outline Map, World, of Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. It serves very well to trace the voyages 
of discovery, locate the Portuguese colonies, and follow the wanderings of 
Camoes. A nine by twelve political map of Spain and Portugal can be 
bought for fifteen cents from the Educational Research Bureau, 1321 M 
Street, N. W., Washington. 

Rosert FE. Luckey 
University of Minnesota 





Fogo Morto—TLhe Epitaph of a 
Way of Life 


HEN José Lins do Rego published Fogo Morto,' he added the capstone 

to his Ciclo da Cana de Agtcar, begun with Menino de Engenho in 
1932. His Ciclo is a series of loosely knit novels concerning the rise and fall 
of a sugar dynasty in the Brazilian Nordeste. The novels, if not strictly 
autobiographical could pass as being so, as they are certainly written from 
first-hand knowledge, and they form a striking and authentic series. In this 
writer’s opinion they alone would rank their author among Brazil’s foremost 
novelists of all time, and show him forth as one who need not feel ashamed 
to stand among the outstanding contemporary writers of the world. 

Born July 3, 1901, on the Engenho Corredor, near Pilar, state of Paraiba, 
José Lins is plump and well-nourished, a bon-vivant. In personal appearance 
he is the antithesis of what is usually considered “‘literary,’’ resembling 
rather a successful broker. A natural-born story-teller, he likes nothing 
better than to regale his friends with an apparently inexhaustible fund of 
stories; and he is really in his element when dealing with the folktales of 
Brazil, learned from the traditional colored ‘‘mammy’”’; and his books are 
impregnated with the flavor of these tales, strongly reminiscent of Uncle 
Remus. 

Becoming an orphan at an early age, José Lins was brought up by an 
uncle, a senhor de engenho, and so grew up in the surroundings about which 
he now writes with such consummate charm and skill. Here he became 
steeped in the traditions, prejudices and faults, as well as the virtues, of his 
class. Since about the middle of the sixteenth century the engenho has been 
the corner-stone of society in a large part of the Nordeste, and until recently 
practically its only source of wealth, just as coffee has been in Sao Paulo, 
and cotton in our own southern states. 

Sugar-cane needs large areas of land which must be well watered, either 
by natural means or by irrigation. The early sugar-mills were crude affairs, 
the cane being crushed by rollers powered by draft animals or an occasional 
water-wheel. The syrup was cooked in large cauldrons, and ladled from one 
to another by sweeps handled by men, each step being wasteful and ineffi- 
cient. The cane was transported from the fields to the mill in ox-carts and 
on mule-back, so that an engenho’s seasonal production could never be 
large by modern standards, varying from a few hundred to several thousand 


* José Lins do Rego, Fogo Morto, Rio, 1943. 
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pdes de agucar—sugar-loaves—cakes of dark brown sugar somewhat re- 
sembling Fels-Naphtha soap (not an adv.), though the more progressive 
have always produced some refined sugar. Hundreds of engenhos were 
scattered about throughout the sugar-cane country, and based on them 
there arose a quasi-feudal patriarchal aristocracy, supported by slave labor 
on vast holdings of land, the Jatifiindios. In the state of Pernambuco alone 
there were one hundred and twenty registered at the time of the Dutch 
invasion in 1624. 

The owner of the exgenho was the senhor—the lord of the plantation. 
Senhor de engenho! what a train of memories, what saudades the very name 
evokes! Echoes of the storied past, of gay and dashing cavalheiros bending 
gallantly over the hands of demure senhorinhas, whose sparkling eyes are 
veiled by sweeping lashes, while a nearby orchestra plays languorous music 
in the soft tropical night, and the gentle breeze softly stirs the fronds of the 
romantic palm trees, a silver moon shining down benignly the while; yes, 
and of slaves flogged to ribbons; and of lust, of bloodshed and sudden death; 
of ignorance, superstition, disease and decay; of heroic deeds and foul 
knavery; of stern and hard-working pioneers conquering a wilderness, to 
have their children throw it away in licentiousness! 

The senhor de engenho was more than just a landed proprietor and 
wealthy planter: he was the keystone of the social order. He was the legiti- 
mate representative of a world that has passed away, a world of gracious 
living and high emprise; a man who, though he may have enjoyed great and 
almost unparalleled opportunities, likewise had great responsibilities thrust 
upon him, responsibilities which he did not shirk, even though he frequently 
sank beneath them, to rise no more. The very name became one to conjure 
with, and has passed into the everyday speech of the region to denote a type. 
As a class the senhores were arrogant, reactionary, intolerant of views differ- 
ent from their own, suspicious of all innovations, but friendly and hospitable 
in the grand manner. Their faults were the faults of their class and environ- 
ment, and if greatly they sinned, greatly have they been punished. Que a 
terra lhes seja level 

Life on an engenho was usually pleasant, at least for the family and 
immediate relatives, and the unending stream of house-guests. The senhores 
were usually men of high caliber and ability, and frequently of some educa- 
tion and refinement. They commonly sent their sons to college, topped off 
with travel or studies in Europe; their daughters went to convent schools 
in a neighboring town, or to the big city of the Vordeste, Recife, to learn the 
social graces, as education for women was considered superfluous. Pianos 
were not rare in the casas grandes; and many an engenho used solid gold 
service at formal meals. Carriages were used on the more pretentious planta- 
tions, but horseback was the more common mode of travel. Of the festive 
days of the year, the grandest was undoubtedly the one of the bofada, the 
occasion of the lighting of the fire under the great cauldrons at the beginning 
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of each sugar season, and which was not allowed to go out until all grinding 
was over for the year. Upon the occasion of the bofada the casa grande filled 
up with guests from far and near, and merriment was the order of the day, 
with hunting, dancing, etc., on the program. 

The casa grande, which had its parallel in the ‘Big House”’ of the south- 
ern plantations of the United States, was occupied by the senhor, his im- 
mediate family and the inevitable dependents; before abolition the slaves 
occupied the senzala, the “Quarters,” 
by employees. The senzala was frequently an integral part of the “Big 
House,” or built hard by, especially for the domestic servants. After aboli- 
tion, many slaves continued to live on with their former masters, and for 
such engenhos abolition worked no immediate hardship; but on the planta- 
tions which negroes did not like, and which they abandoned completely 
immediately after the advent of freedom, the situation was precarious in the 
extreme, and many such engenhos failed when slave-labor was taken away 
from them. 

Over the broad acres of the engenhos were scattered the small houses of 
the moradores who were the field-hands, and frequently skilled artisans who 
lived on the place, worked for wages, and had the privilege of cultivating 
small plots of their own. However, these tenants were subject to the wishes, 
even whims, of the senor, and many injustices were committed by despotic 
landlords. It occasionally happened that a tenant who was born on a certain 
engenho, and had passed his whole life there, was required to vacate at a 


which after abolition were occupied 


moment’s notice, losing all crops then in the ground and all improvements 
which he had made about the place. Since for all practical purposes the 
senhor was absolute master of his plantation and everybody and everything 
on it, most of them were guilty at one time or another of abuse of power and 
authority; and though it was extra-legal, they really exercised the power of 
life and death over their employees and moradores, not only in colonial days, 
and in the days of slavery, but almost down to the present. 

On election days the senhores took their plantation personnel to the polls 
and voted in a block, thus earning for the latter the epithet of eleitores de 
cabresto, “halter voters”; and since the ballot was not secret, it went ill with 
anyone who dared exercise any liberty of choice of candidate in casting his 
vote, his punishment being swift and sure, varying between a beating and 
eviction or even death. It may be said here, in passing, that it was the 
unbridled use of their power by so many of the planters and ranchers that 
contributed, in no small degree, to the formation of the outlaw bands which 
infested the Nordeste for so many years. The unjustifiable evictions and 
seizures, the attacks against the daughters and even wives of the de- 
pendents, and many another arbitrary act, drove the victims, who had no 
hope whatsoever of justice or redress at the hands of the law, into banding 
together to right their own wrongs. 

The senhor de engenho was ordinarily the chefe politico of his district, 
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representing the state and federal governments locally, and all patronage 
flowed through his hands, so that for all practical purposes, the senhor was 
not only above the law, he was the law! 

No sugar-cane plantation ever has enough land, agriculture methods 
being what they are in the Nordeste. Land planted to cane year after year 
soon wears out, and though conditions now have improved, fertilizers are 
still not in general use, so it has been the practice from time immemorial for 
the engenhos to reach out for ever more land, to burn it over, plant it to cane 
until exhausted, and then to move on. In this way tremendous acreages were 
built up, laying the foundations for the Jatifrindios, which have been such a 
headache for present-day Brazilian governments. These almost limitless 
holdings have prevented the formation of a class of small landowners, such 
as France has, and which tends to anchor the people to the soil, doing away 
with any nomadic tendencies which may exist, and which are very noticea- 
ble among the poorer families of the rural sections. 

However, the engenho, with all of its storied romance, its undoubted 
charm and flavor, its historical and social significance, was inefficient and 
wasteful of natural resources, and it probably would have disappeared in 
the due course of time through the orderly development of the industrializa- 
tion of the whole process of making sugar; but the abolition of slavery in 
Brazil on May 13, 1888, hastened its decay and death. With the necessity of 
paying salaries to its workmen, those engenhos which were not able to in- 
crease efficiency and productivity went under, while those that weathered 
the storm entered upon a period of undreamed of wealth and prosperity. 
As the weaker plantations failed, they were bought by their more successful 
rivals, or, as occasionally happened, by former overseers, and by this process 
of absorption, the senhor of one became the lord of many. In such cases the 
actual manufacture of sugar took place on only one plantation, while the 
others were dedicated entirely to planting. Out of these nuclei grew the 
modern central or usina, as it is more commonly called, which sometimes 
have absorbed more than forty old engenhos, with the inevitable social 
changes and displacements. 

What then of the engenho? Is it as extinct as the dodo? Not quite; a few 
are still to be found, scattered about in the sugar country from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, but usually in spots too inaccessible to make them commercially 
profitable on a large scale. These usually make nothing but brown sugar, 
aguardente, etc. But in the real sugar producing sections the engenho has 
disappeared. As one travels about one sees the old abandoned mills dotting 
the valleys and the hillsides, their walls crumbling into dust, the meldo-de- 
sdo-caetano, a gourd-producing vine which takes over completely any 
abandoned construction, the creeping symbol of ruin and decay, gradually 
spreading over all the old-time splendor; their once busy corrals overgrown 
with weeds; the doors and windows sagging drunkenly on their hinges; and 
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the cane of the overlord usina planted right up to the door-sills of the once- 
proud casa grande; with their ancient, smoke-blackened chimneys pointing 
mournfully to the sky. Occasionally, to add to the depressing effect of all 
this ruin, a ragged and dirty family of squatters gazes incuriously from the 
porch. That fire which was never allowed to go out, which was the living 
symbol of all life and productivity on the plantation, is dead, and the sodden 
ashes which choke the firebox alone remain to mark the spot where a way of 
life was born and where it lies buried; and the plume of smoke which eddied 
at the chimney top has been carried away by the winds of time, leaving the 
ancient mill down below to the rich memories of a great past, as a crumbling 
monument to a way of life that has gone. 


* * * 


However, a monument more enduring than stone walls has been erected 
to the engenho and its way of life. José Lins do Rego, a typical menino de 
engenho in his boyhood, has written the biography of the engenhos and their 
way of life in his Ciclo da Cana de Agticar; and in Fogo Morto he has written 
their epitaph. And though he has done good work in other types and scenes, 
e.g., Agua Mae and Euridice, his best and most significant novels have been 
written about the sugar plantations and their life, and are valuable social 
studies of the period and environment. 

Fogo Morto is a sad and tragic book for those who look beneath the 
surface, as are all of José Lins’ writings. It has that all-pervading sadness 
which oppresses and brings a lump in one’s throat, that melancholy and 
stifled grief which lurks beneath the surface gaiety of Brazilians. It seems 
to be the general belief among North Americans that the Brazilians are a 
happy and carefree people, an impression produced in part by the cinema, 
no doubt, and by the wild and unrestrained bacchanalian routs of carnival 
time, when the most unbridled licentiousness prevails; but the opinion 
formed by the writer through the years is just the opposite: the Brazilians 
are sad with a resigned sadness that stems from lack of hope in this world 
and in the world to come. Their gaiety is factitious, an outward manifesta- 
tion of escapism, a conscious effort to outwit a pursuing fate. This inherent 
sadness is to be seen in all Brazilian popular literary forms, ballads, and 
poetry, for nothing could be a more despairing wail than the cangdes of the 
Vordeste, no matter on what subject nor how developed. The ever-recurring 
theme is the eternal futility of everything that man may undertake to do, 
the vanitas vanitatum refrain. Quite naturally love and reproduction play 
their part in these songs, but even for such topics the handling is pessimistic, 
dealing with unfaithfulness, betrayal, unrequited love. 


* * * 
José Lins’ style is simple, lyric, conversational; he is amazingly unpreten- 
ious and colloquial in his vocabulary. But let no one be deceived by that, as 
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his stock of words is enormous, and the wealth of Brazilianisms, and region- 
alisms which he has made national, is disconcerting to the casual reader. He 
writes in the current everyday speech of the Vordeste—that of the unedu- 
cated and those thrown much into the company of the uneducated. His 
syntax is usually good, but certainly not puristic, and he shows little respect 
for the traditional rules of grammar as such, as he is not preoccupied with 
“composition and rhetoric.’’ He exhibits tremendous power in his charac- 
ters, probably based on experiences with real persons, as well as composite 
types, as this writer is familiar with all of the types that he mentions in his 
books about the Nordeste. In all of his writings there pulsates a strong and 
warm humanity that must be sincere to be felt so strongly by the reader; 
his characters come alive for the reader, who shares their sadness and dis- 
couragements, and sympathizes with them in their misfortunes, their 
wretchedness and helplessness. In Fogo Morto, for the first time, José Lins 
considers the situation he has evoked from the human as well as from the 
social standpoint, showing the background of the action, and the personal 
feelings and reactions of his characters. 

His works dealing with life in the Vordes/e are a penetrating sociological 
analysis of the conditions under which many millions of Brazilians live and 
die; and though it may be too soon to evaluate objectively his position in 
literature, it seems likely that José Lins will ultimately be assigned an out- 
standing place in Brazilian letters for his portrayal of one of the elements 
that so heavily contributed to Brazilian civilization—the senhor de engenho— 
and that future sociologists and historians will find in the Ciclo da Cana de 
Agtcar a rich mine of authentic information about the role of the sugar 
plautation in opening up the Brazilian wilderness. And though the engenho 
as an institution has passed away and its senhor with it, the latter will 
forever live on as a symbol of a class that was probably essential to Brazilian 
civilization. 

* * * 

There is a highway which runs through Fogo Morto like a thread, joining 
the book’s three parts into one harmonious whole. Along this highway pass 
all of the characters of the story. By its side lives José Amaro the saddler, 
bitter, proud and independent, a man of unattractive dignity; forever 
passing along the highway is the blind beggar Torquato, going to and from 
the market-towns where he plies his profession: he is a frequent guest of 
José Amaro’s; the drunken Negro José Passarinho stumbles in and out of 
the story, singing little snatches of plaintive ballads and Portuguese fados; 
Coronel Lula, the decadent scion of an illustrious line, the last of a family of 
senhores de engenho, drives haughtily by in his cabriolet, in a feeble but vain 
attempt to keep up dreary appearances: a hard man with his workers and 
his inferiors, he is yet a pathetic figure, whom we cannot but pity for his 
indomitable will and refusal to bow to adversity, and who, though he drinks 
his bitter cup to the lees, is withal an unlikable person. 
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On both sides of the road, but never on it, rides the sinister figure of 
Antonio Silvino and his band of outlaws, cangaceiros, always hovering in the 
background as an ever-impending threat, but actually appearing on the 
scene only twice: at the sack of the town of Pilar, and at the attack on 
Coronel Lula’s Engenho Santa Fé. Among sertanejos Silvino had something 
of the reputation of a Robin Hood, as he was supposed to take only from the 
rich for distribution among the poor, but this must be accepted with some 
reservations. It is obvious, of course, that he seldom robbed the poor, as 
they had nothing to tempt him; it is also true that after he had sacked the 
business houses of any hapless town or village that his band had taken by 
assault, he distributed the coin he took among the poor of the town; but this 
is easy to explain on practical grounds of expediency. In the days that 
Silvino operated Brazilian coins were of unusual size and very heavy, and a 
few hundred dollars’ worth would constitute a load for a mule-train, and be 
a considerable encumbrance to a band of outlaws on the move. And though 
he did not require money at the hands of the poor, he did require of them 
that they act as his spies, keeping watch over the movements of the roving 
police patrols, and reporting their movements to him; and the dwellers in 
the country served as his purchasing agents in buying supplies for the band. 
Be it said, however, that in comparison with some of the other outlaw bands 
that infested the ser/do of the Nordeste, e.g., that of Lampido, Silvino was a 
kind and generous citizen, addicted to charitable and humane enterprises. 

In Fogo Morto Antonio Silvino is styled Capi/do; this writer recalls him 
as Major Antonio Silvino, about 1914, riding into Canhotinho, a small town 
of the interior of Pernambuco, to have a bullet extracted from the calf of his 
leg by Dr. George Butler, a Presbyterian medical missionary at that place. 
When the local detachment of the militarized state police heard that the 
dread Anténio Silvino was in their town, they remembered urgent police 
business in partibus infidelium and departed in haste on a mission of the 
utmost secrecy, and did not accomplish the purpose of their mission until 
the Major had left town, riding alone, as he had ridden in, dressed in the uni- 
form of an army officer. 

Many a legend has grown up about the man and his band, as he flour- 
ished for years, having looted many towns and fazendas in most of the states 
of the Nordeste, and his name is celebrated in song and story to this day. He 
was finally laid by the heels through treachery, about 1917, and sentenced 
to the maximum period allowed under Brazilian law, 7.e., thirty years; about 
1940 his sentence was commuted, and he died about seven years ago at the 
age of seventy. 

The outstanding creation of the book is undoubtedly Victorino Carneiro 
da Cunha. Poor, dauntless, futile, quixotic, big-hearted, arrogant Victorino, 
forever tilting at the windmills of injustice and prejudice, always the cham- 
pion of the underdog. He is a pathetic yet gallant figure of militant good- 
hess. In the causes he espouses we see some of the everyday tragedies of the 
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life of the people in the rural sections of the Nordeste, and see how far re- 
moved from civilization, in point of time, are the populations that live only 
a hundred miles or so from the coast. In him are embodied the hopes and 
aspirations of a people, of a people who have been tricked and deceived and 
exploited by the very persons who have sworn to defend them and their 
interests. The inherent sadness of the book is heightened by the complete 
lack of understanding which besets Victorino on all sides, even from those 
closest to the people, and his own kin; and by the ridicule which is heaped 
on him by even the street urchins. Two of the epic scenes of the book center 
about the personality of Victorino: Silvino’s assault on the Santa Fé, and 
his manhandling by the police. 

For those who may not be familiar with Brazil and its customs, it may 
not be amiss to explain briefly its police organization. In each state what 
bears the name of police is the state militia, and has no exact counterpart 
in the United States. The police is a militarized body, armed with rifles, and 
constitute an essential part of Brazil’s organized army reserve. To them 
falls the duty of policing the state as a whole, and smaller communities 
which have no organized police force of their own, called usually guarda 
civil. Though in recent years all of the states have improved tremendously 
the caliber of the personnel of their police militia, they are still not always 
of the most desirable type, as the pay is wretched. At the time of our story 
the police of the Vordeste inspired about as much confidence as the outlaw 
bands, as they committed all manner of violences in the rural districts. This 
writer has heard fazendeiros declare that the only difference between the 
outlaws and the police was that the latter wore uniforms! 


* * * 


Fogo Morto closes on a simple note, fraught with tragedy; and in its un- 
pretentious words one can read the epitaph of a way of life. 

E Sairam. La da estrada, quando deram a volta, viram a fumaga do 
boeiro do Santa Rosa melando o céu azul. 

-O Santa Rosa botou hoje? 

-F, capitao. 

Foram andando. 

-Me esqueci de dizer a Adriana para ela trazer umas botinas novas que 
o Augusto do Oiteiro me deu, para calgar o compadre. 

-E, capitao. 

Agora viam o boeiro do Santa Fé. Um galho de gitirana subia por ele. 
Flores azuis cobriam-lhe a boca suja. 

-E o Santa Fé quando bota, Passarinho? 

-Capitaéo, ndo bota mais, esta de fogo morto.? 

FRANKLIN M. THoMpPsoN 
University of Michigan 


2 José Lins do Rego, Fogo Morto, Rio, 1943, p. 360. 
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What Is the Korean Language? 


HERE are two separate elements in Korean language, namely: written 

and spoken. The difference between these two is very great, for each 
has a distinct grammatical structure. One can hardly speak of the Korean 
language without first having a clear knowledge of this distinction. 

The Korean written language is no other than the Chinese written 
language, the use of which has existed in the country since the early Chinese 
Han dynasty (second century B.C.). Ever since then it has been the literary 
language of the Koreans and used for governmental documents, corre- 
spondence, and other purposes. 

Korean literature is practically all written in the Chinese characters and 
composed principally of the Chinese classics and books concerning them, 
Chinese philosophy and history, works on government, ethics and the like. 
Many of them are particularly valuable in their throwing light on the in- 
terpretation of Chinese. There is very little drama in Korean belles-lettres, 
but there is a large number of stories, which are often recited or to!d in public 
by the professionals called kwang-da, or story-tellers. The recitation or tell- 
ing of a story sometimes lasts from three to four days. Ballads seem to have 
scarcely any appeal to the Korean writers, who have largely interested 
themselves in tales. Fiction has a popular appeal for every class of the 
populace, especially for the women. Korean poetry is largely lyrical, and 
deals mainly with nature and familiar subjects. There are voluminous col- 
lections of Korean works, among which is the famous Pi-go, an encyclo- 
paedia consisting of 112 volumes. 

The Korean scholars treasure their literature very dearly. They make 
great efforts to master it. Some of them have indeed brought honor on 
themselves because of their literary achievement. As early as the ninth 
century a famous Korean scholar by the name of Choe Chi-won attained 
great honor at the imperial court of China for literary proficiency and later 
became the leader of a group of distinguished scholars in the native kingdom 
of Silla. 

Korea not only adopted the Chinese language in writing, but also took a 
large number of Chinese words into everyday use. A great many of the 
words are still kept in the ancient pronunciations of the time when they 
were borrowed. Some have undergone later phonetic changes. However, the 
vernacular language of Korea is quite distinct from Chinese. It has an 
alphabet, known as Onmun (i.e., the vulgar characters). The letters thereof 
look very much like simplified Chinese characters; they are composed of 
vertical and horizontal strokes. The whole alphabet consists of eleven 
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vowels and fourteen consonants. There are seven simple vowels, 272. a, 0, u, 
e, i, é, i, and four liquid: ia, io, i5, iou; there are nine simple consonants: 
k,n, t, 1, m, p, s, ng, ts, and five aspirated: tch, kh, th, ph, and h. Letter f is 
absent from the Korean alphabet; it is replaced by the letter p. The letters 
v and w are lacking, and they are otherwise provided for. Also lacking are 
the letters b, d, j, z, though they are discernible in speech in connection with 
certain euphonic changes. Neither the letter r nor the letter | can begin a 
word, their place being taken by n; and so the Chinese word liang (ounce 
becomes nyang in Korean. A word may end with either a consonant or a 
vowel. Words are formed by one, two, or more syllables, composed of a 
group of letters. The words are written in vertical columns and read from 
right to left like in Chinese. However, this alphabetical writing has largely 
been ignored and long been despised by the native scholars as a vehicle of 
literary expression, though it affords an easy reading for the lower classes of 
the society. The popular literature of Korea is written in a cursive style. 

Korean belongs to the agglutinative class of languages and is thought 
to be an intermediate between the Mongol-Tartar languages and the 
Japanese. Particularly in grammar, Korean is all but identical with Japa- 
nese. Hence these two languages have often been considered by linguists as 
sister languages. But in words they seem to be two entirely distinct tongues. 

In Korean there is no declension properly so-called; there is one, how- 
ever, which may be roughly called declension, having nine cases, indicated 
by certain separable particles (which, taken alone, have no meaning what- 
soever). The particles are usually affixed to the stem or root of the word. 
They change according as the last letter of the stem is a vowel, a consonant, 
or the letter 1, etc. The stem is, however, unchangeable. 

The Korean nouns are like the Chinese, having no genders; the sex is 
indicated by different names or by the prefixes siou for male and am for 
female. They have no plural. In case where plurality is called for a suffix 
teul is employed. There are only two personal pronouns, namely: na for 
“T” and “‘me,” and no for “you.” 

The Korean verbs are unsurpassed in the variety of their forms and in 
expressive power. One-fifth of the Korean vocabulary is either verbs or 
words capable of taking verbal forms. No distinction can be drawn between 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, and even the prepositions, which some- 
times become postpositions as the syntax requires, are a part of the verbs. 
There is a large number of grammatical variations of verbs, amounting to 
an average of 300. Some forms serve as punctuations; some are used to 
express emphasis; some have the functions of the conjunctions. There are 
also found participial, gerundive, and interrogative forms and forms indicat- 
ing condition, hypothesis, etc. in the Korean language. Again like Chinese, 
Korean verbs have no conjugations. However, there are three forms 0! 
civility, namely: a common form, which is used by the superior in speaking 
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to the subordinates; a middle form, which is used in speaking to the equals; 
and a higher form, used in speaking to the superiors. 

The Korean syntax is similar to the Chinese. The precise function of 
each word in a sentence depends heavily on its position. As a general rule, 
the word which governs is always placed after the word which is governed; 
thus a preposition becomes a postposition when it governs an object. The 
adjective goes before the noun which it qualifies, and the adverb precedes 
adjective and verb. The independent clause usually follows the dependent 
and so does the verb with the noun which it governs. 

Unlike in Chinese there are no dialects in Korean. Of course, this does 
not mean that there are no peculiarities in the speech of different localities 
of the country. However, a Korean can make himself understood in any 
part of the Korean peninsula. The Korean language is very musical, rich 
in mimetic words, and has a strong euphonic tendency. It is a language 
which delights the speaker and the listener alike, and with the verb usually 
coming last in a sentence, a proper climax can thus be readily reached. All 
in all Korean is a highly developed language. 

P. S. HSIANG 

La Salle College, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOMORROW 


The world is a bridge between dark and dark 
(Hand me your cloak, my brother) 

Each of us nurtures the mystery spark 
Drawn from the womb of the mother. 


This span is all we'll ever know 

Of life and love and giving, 

This bridge is a thread that we walk with woe 
Between the dead and the living. 


What is our mission, what is our purpose? 
(Reach me your cloak, my brother) 

We’ve woven an ill web that now tightly grips us 
From one end of the bridge to the other. 


Is there no place in time and space 
Where goodness and mercy reign? 
Is there no place of redeeming grace 
On this bridge of man-made pain? 


Where are the mildness and the compassion, 
The truth, the trust we should know? 
My brother, I shiver, this sad life is done— 
Man has broke faith, and now reaps what he sowed. 
—DOo.ores MoRGANSTON ALLEN 
University of Michigan 











Dormiphonics—A New Langua ge 
Learning I echnique 


ORMIPHONICS isa new tool for the language student. It implements 
established and accepted audio-visual conversational methods (pho- 
nograph records correlated with illustrated textbook) such as the Lingua- 
phone Method. With the aid of the Dormiphonic technique—described 
further on—the student can utilize the time he can best spare for his task— 
his periods of relaxation: On going off to sleep and just before emerging from 
sleep, as well as during sleep. By this combined technique the full value of 
learning on the principle of ‘‘association”’ of related matter is utilized. 
Classroom learning and “homework” become a unified event. This occurs 
at a time when the learner is in his most receptive and impressionable state. 
The Dormiphone is an automatic record player which has three use- 
ful applications: 
(1) It can be used as an ordinary phonograph for manual or automatic record playing. The 
sound is produced through a loud speaker. 


(2) A set of head-phones, a single ear-piece or a bone-conduction hearing-aid can be 
plugged in. This shuts off the loud speaker—only the wearer of the hearing device can 
listen, without disturbing others in the room. 

(3) An electric clock is an integral part of the machine. The clock’s operations are pre-set 


so that the machine will go on and off as predetermined by the user. It will operate for 
as many 15-minute cycles as desired. 


Children, the world over, learn a great deal of their mother tongue long 
before they have any familiarity with its written or symbolic representation, 
or its grammar. They learn by HEARING the language spoken—it is a 
vital part of their environment; they see the actions and objects the words 
or phrases denote and so get their semantic sense—the proper context, 
without aid of dictionary or translator. 

Equally important in the learning process is the factor of repetitious 
hearing BEFORE verbal imitation is attempted. Thus the language is ab- 
sorbed and then spoken without inhibition or doubt of one’s adequacy. 
Adults often develop a fear-aphasia when attempting to say anything in a 
newly learned language, making for hesitant speech, devoid of fluency. 
When straining to overcome these obstacles, intonation and articulation be- 
come merged with the phonetics of the mother tongue; thus they bring 4 
foreign accent into their speech. 

Pavlov has demonstrated (conditioned reflex) that response or reaction 
to a visual or audible stimulus (or to a combination of both) becomes most 
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effective only after repeated impact of the stimulus. The order is: stimulus- 
response; stimulus-reaction, 

Modern neuro-psychological knowledge supports the thesis that re- 
peated impacts of a stimulus entering the nervous system, through a 
sensory receptor (ear, eye or a combination of both), transmits the signal to 
the cerebral cortex. Repeated auditory stimuli (assuming a uniform tone 
quality which a phonograph record makes ideally possible) establish a 
fixed neural pathway, which is as much as can be said today about the 
phenomenon of memory. These neural pathways and their cerebral integra- 
tion become the sum total of our memory. It follows that if we hear a 
language spoken with a certain speech pattern, dialect, lisp or speech defect, 
we will tend to imitate and reproduce what we have been exposed to, pro- 
vided the impact is repeated frequently enough to have been grafted into 
our ‘‘speech-three.’’ Hearing good speech models is, therefore, understand- 
ably important. 

The speech neural-mechanism has the capacity and the versatility to 
reproduce what its counterpart, the auditory receptors, have absorbed and 
“engraved”’ as neural pathways towards appropriate brain areas. It follows 
that the learner learns best who has followed the precept of LISTEN— 
THEN SPEAK! Listen, over and over again, without moving the lips in a 
premature attempt at repetition. Only after the listening part of the learn- 
ing process has functioned adequately is the learner ready to repeat pre- 
cisely the way he has heard it, with the same inflection, tonal nuances, 
stress, liaison and all other fine points of the speaker’s (referent’s) speech. 

To follow any other procedure exposes the learner to the hazard of 
speaking before he has had an adequate amount of listening-training. He is 
apt to introduce sound values borrowed from his mother tongue and this 
will require much effort, both from himself and his teacher, to unlearn and 
then relearn correct speech habits. 

It would seem then that the ideal key to this problem is to facilitate the 
greatest amount of one-sided reception by the learner—hearing, without 
immediate imitation or response. This makes a heavy demand on both the 





live teacher and the nervous endurance of the pupil. How long can one keep 
listening in silence—especially listening to the miniature lesson over and 
over again? A live teacher would be fatigued and this fatigue would be ap- 
parent in the later auditory renditions of the lesson. Not so a phonograph 
record. The voice quality is fixed. The recorded speaker neither tires nor 
develops a borderline laryngitis. The student can patiently bear this impact 
for a few—say a half dozen auditory injections—but by that time his at- 
tentions fag, his thoughts wander, and the “‘stream-of-thought’’ phenome- 
non can carry him completely away from his lesson. 

Hence Dormiphonics—listening during the normal periods of relaxation, 
lying in bed with lights out, just before falling asleep. No effort to operate 
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the machine, or keep awake to listen to the lesson is required. The lesson is 
repeated automatically, lulling him to sleep and sinking deeper and deeper 
into his subconscious mind. The record plays the same lesson which his 
conscious mind has heard during the day and with which he is already 
familiar. He readily associates what he has seen on the printed page, the 
illustrations of the subject matter of the lesson. Up to this point he does 
not speak. 

In the morning, just before arising, the Dormiphone automatically starts 
playing the same lesson again, the speaker’s voice comes to his ears out oi 
the littke Dormiphone miniature speaker imbedded in his pillow. By the 
time he dresses and shaves, the student is able to speak his piece with ac- 
ceptable proficiency and self confidence. This achievement makes him ready 
and enthusiastic to go on to his next assignment. Of course, in combination 
with this “listening’’ the student should also apply himself to the study oi 
functional grammatical notes and translation during the day—these are 
conscious and wakeful aspects of learning. But this phase of his learning 
will be greatly simplified because he has already learned to speak the lesson 
“like a native’. He has found the road to that goal insofar as such a goal is 
accessible to an adult learning a foreign language. 

The same technique would apply to speech correction, pronunciation, 
diction, and intonation, in one’s own language. It can also be used in learn- 
ing Morse Code, music or any other subject matter where the association 
of audio-visual wakeful learning can be combined with auditory memory 
re-stimulation during states of relaxation or somnolence. 

MAX SHEROVER 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N.Y. 
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Languages for the Millions 


If you are learning English because you intend to travel in England 
and wish to be understood there, do not try to speak English perfectly, 
because if you do, no one will understand you.—George Bernard Shaw 


Speed in covering a language is a risky objective, for we may pass up 
far more along the way than we shall ever catch up with. 


There is still too much dry-land theorizing in teaching people to swim 
in foreign waters. 


Discomforts of the Procrustean Bed.—Of the six million young people 
now attending our secondary schools,' at least thirty-six percent, or two 
and one-sixth million, are enrolled in world language classes. This conserva- 
tive estimate obviously does not include the very substantial language en- 
rollments in colleges and universities, nor the thousands of students, young 
and old, who are learning world languages in elementary schools, commer- 
cial colleges, correspondence schools or classes conducted by private teach- 
ers. In dealing with the problems of curriculum and instruction peculiar 
to this field, therefore, it is important to realize that one is not speaking in 
terms of languages for a homogeneous few, but in terms of languages for 
the millions. Inasmuch as the large majority of teachers of world languages 
seem to be far more interested in adding to these millions than in reducing 
them, it becomes the duty of every speaker and writer on language teaching 
to think in terms of the wide range and variety of problems that inevitably 
arise in attempting to teach languages to millions of young people of dif- 
ferent backgrounds, abilities, and vocational ambitions in communities as 
different as Santa Fe and Minneapolis, or Boston and San Diego. To think 
in terms of any one objective, one method, or one course of study, no matter 
how sound or logical it may appear on paper, is destined to become in fact 
a kind of Procrustean bed, ideally fitted to a few, and too short and uncom- 
fortable for the many. If we are committed to maintaining or even increas- 
ing popular interest in the study of world languages, a more constructive 
policy than that which prevailed after the first World War must be adopted. 
Facts such as the following will have to be faced realistically, rather than 
ignored, if our educational thinking and practice are not to ‘“‘welter in the 
confusion of factlessness”’ or to result in courses of study and textbooks that 
sound as if they had been written by a lama on a mountain peak of Tibet: 


' Time, August 30, 1948, page 54. 
* Harold C. Hand, “The World Our Pupils Face,” Science Education, Vol. 31, pages 55-60, 
March, 1947, 
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At least 61 per cent of America’s children reside in rural areas or in towns with 
less than 10,000 population. 

The odds are 10 to 1 that the underpriviledged child as compared with the 
privileged child will not get even as far as the ninth grade. 

Of the young people who drop out of high school, 72 per cent come from the 
ranks of labor and the less privileged levels of society. 

Even in college, half the students who enroll drop out before graduation. 

Our smallest state, Rhode Island, is larger in both area and population than 
the four smallest countries of Europe put together. 

In imitation of our colleges and universities, every large high school educates 
its students through at least fifteen different subject matter departments, all set 
into active competition with one another, like hounds after a rabbit on the race 
track. 


High standards in empty classrooms.—Instead of accommodating the 
increasedly heterogeneous enrollments in languages to which the first World 
War gave rise, the generation of the 20’s spent ten years trying to find ways 
and means for discovering students who would fit the traditional pre-war 
offerings and for eliminating at the start those that would not. In all, over 
fifty different bases for predicting success in traditional courses were tried 
out, ranging all the way from exploratory courses and complicated prognosis 
tests to simple measures of memory-span for digits and nonsense syllables.’ 
The most important result of this all-out effort to convert language courses 
into a kind of standard educational canned goods was such a serious decrease 
in enrollments that many teachers found themselves worried over the pos- 
sibility of having to transfer to another field or to look for another position. 
Extra study halls became a common responsibility of language teachers for 
nearly a decade. The aftermath of this passion for teaching only the student 
with the particular brand of language talent that the conventional course 
required is still felt in many quarters. It is said that public school counselors 
still discourage many potentially interested young people from enrolling in 
language courses because they are less likely to do well in them than in 
other fields. The present generation of language teachers, therefore, must 
do all it can to prove that world languages are being made both accessible 
and educationally profitable for more than a certain type of student. The 
many significant developments that are being reported in professional maga- 
zines indicate that this is being accomplished in gratifying degree in many 
localities.* The need remains only for translating these significant local 
developments, through frequent statewide and regional conferences, into a 
vigorous, coordinated, nationwide trend. 


* Summarized in Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1942, 525 pages; pp. 277-280, 298-299, 339-340, 428, 474, 490. 

* For outstanding examples, see almost any current issues of the Modern Language Jour- 
nal, Hispania, French Review, German Quarterly, or Bulletin of the Colorado Congress of Foreign 
Language Teachers. 
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The benefits of such a coordinated movement, however, will be realized 
in satisfying degree only to the extent to which all who share responsibility 
for shaping instructional policy have a clear understanding of what teaching 
languages to the millions implies. Important gains will be cancelled out 
rather than achieved if there is too much pushing, pulling, and hauling at 
the wrong ends. High school teachers, for example, seldom feel free to make 
important needed changes in local courses of study if the universities for 
which they are preparing a sizable number of students, examine, place, and 
accredit their grades, not on ability to use language for purposes of reading, 
writing, or speaking in real-life situations, but only on the type of pencil- 
and-paper ability that is commonly stressed in college-preparatory gram- 
mars on drill-book readers.5 

Teaching languages to the millions implies that many students are en- 
rolled whose book-learning ability is below rather than above average, and 
whose educational ambitions either do not extend beyond high school, o 
else center in a school preparing directly for the skilled trades and semi- 
professional occupations. Among those who enroll in world language classes 
in junior and senior high schools and many junior colleges are adolescents 
of the type whom Sarah Thorwald Stieglitz has so well characterized in her 
poem Miniver Cheevy, Junior.® All who have taught for any length of time 
in public secondary schools will have little difficulty recalling at least one 
real-life prototype of that Miniver Cheevy who 


. strays from school 
His utter weariness bewailing. 
To soothe his nerves, he shoots some pool, 
and keeps on failing. 


Miniver dreams to storm the forts, 
while living in his strange “‘oblivia,” 
He fails to hand in book reports, 
And such like trivia. 


Miniver slumps his form unkempt, 

At all the pearls you’re out there dishing 
He blows his nose in loud contempt, 

and dreams of fishing. 


Miniver Cheevy, child of whim, 
Decides he must go to the “terlet”’ 

Just when you teach a theorem— 
He sure can “‘sperl” it. 


* Thornton C. Blayne, “College Entrance aan, ” School and Society, Vol. 55, 
pages 421-422, April 11, 1942. 

°Sarah Thorwald Stieglitz, “Miniver Cheevy, Junior,” High Points, December, 1948, 
page 55, by permission. 
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Miniver makes your pressure soar, 

Each time you try to give him knowledge, 
Despite all pedagogic lore— 

He aims for college! 

Aristocratic versus democratic curriculum building —Although there is at 
least one gifted, cooperative student for every apathetic Miniver Cheevy, 
the question, ‘‘For whom should we plan world language courses?” is one 
that must be answered realistically at all levels of schooling. If the question 
is to be answered in terms of a democratic rather than aristocratic concep- 
tion of education, a more flexible set of guiding principles than that which 
has too often prevailed in the past must be made the basis for all decisions. 

1. First, the opportunity to study world languages, literatures, and cul- 
tures must be encouraged and kept open to all interested young people re- 
gardless of their ability to attain certain minimum standards of linguistic 
achievement. This guiding principle obviously need not imply that every 
student will be enticed into a world language course without regard for his 
personal strengths or weaknesses. Equality of opportunity in education does 
not have to mean that everything must be made as easy and accessible as 
chewing gum. If, for example, a student is so retarded in ability to read 
ordinary English that his most urgent needs at a given time would be better 
served by a special program in developmental reading, he may well be 
advised to defer the study of a second language until his more urgent needs 
in the mother tongue have been met. The criterion in doubtful cases thus 
becomes not an absolute standard imposed by fiat, but the relative needs 
of the individual student viewed in perspective and as a whole. Such crite- 
rion avoids the problems that are always created by educational policies 
which carry the tactless implication to parents that their offspring are too 
lacking in intelligence to study languages. An aristocratically exclusive at- 
titude can be maintained successfully in prosperous times by select private 
schools and in times of increasing enrollments by state supported colleges 
and universities, but it is both untenable and impractical in public second- 
ary schools. 

2. Secondly, since no reliable way exists for determining in advance how 
well a particular student will profit from language study, or make use of 
his latent abilities (even when intelligence tests show him to be unques- 
tionably superior), the opportunity to try himself out in a second language 
for at least a semester without fear of being penalized by failing grades is 
desirable.” Not much can be said in favor of encouraging the opportunity 
to study world languages if any considerable number of those who take 
advantage of it are rewarded only with failure. Better that a few Miniver 
Cheevies get by with an auditor’s grade and credit for a semester than that 
the morale and good will of hundreds of students be destroyed. Dissatisfac- 


7 See also the recommendations of the Curriculum Committee of the New York City 
Board of Education as reported in Hispania (Vol. 32, No. 1, pages 81-95) for Feburary, 1949. 
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tion with language study on the part of any sizable group over a period of 
years can only produce a citizenry hostile to offerings in world languages 
as requirements at any level of schooling, and apathetic to them even as 
electives. The students in the classes of today are the taxpayers and parents 
of a dawning tomorrow. Failure to appreciate the practical implications of 
this fact during the twenties led to a language depression in the thirties 
that only a second World War could relieve. Experimental evidence from 
high schools in several states shows that a single class of enthusiastic gradu- 
ates can increase voluntary enrollments in world languages from 100 to 300 
per cent within three years,* and that, conversely, a single dissatisfied gen- 
eration of new alumni can decrease the enrollments in similar amount, re- 
gardless of college admission requirements or changes in university entrance 
examinations. 

Popular support from below versus coercion from above. The fact is that 
increases and decreases in language enrollments at the secondary school 
level now depend almost entirely on the appeal that offerings in world 
languages make to young people whose educational ambitions beyond high 
school do not make college preparatory work in languages an absolute im- 
perative. The supply of select, college-minded young people was exhausted 
years ago. As a matter of fact even among college preparatory students, 
entrance requirements are no longer the stimulus to language study that 
hey once were. It is important to note that less than 16 per cent of our 
state-supported colleges and universities, and less than 30 per cent of our 
private institutions of higher learning absolutely require a second language 
for admission.*® The trend of the last ten years has been to list languages 


, 


more and more frequently among the ‘trecommended”’ or suggested sub- 
jects rather than among the categorical imperatives. It would be much easier 
and more profitable to capitalize such advantages as this change in college 
legislation gives to the secondary school in the way of increased freedom 
to develop offerings especially suited to local needs, than to attempt to 
eliminate its disadvantages by trying to reverse the trend. The primary 
concern of all language teachers in present circumstances could more profit- 
ably be directed toward increases in non-language requirements within the 
secondary school itself. Unless these are kept within reasonable limits, they 
can crowd out the opportunity to enroll in world language courses even as 
electives. The situation calls for good public relations with parents and 
students and with teachers in other fields to develop a strong consensus in 
favor of reserving at least two-fifths to one-half of the student’s program 
for electives in the fields of language, art, and music throughout high school. 
The support of students, parents, and lay organizations in a single com- 


* Walter V. Kaulfers, “Foreign Language Outcomes of the Stanford Language Arts In- 
vestigation,” School and Society, Vol. 52, pages 235-237, September 21, 1941. 

* Juanita Gossman, “Foreign Language Requirements in 100 Colleges: 1942,” School and 
Society, Vol. 58, No. 1492, pages 78-79, July 31, 1943. 
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munity can outweigh the decisions of a whole convention of administrators. 
Such support can be obtained if teachers of languages play an active part 
as citizens in lay organizations and make the daily program of instruction 
one that promotes goodwill among students and their parents. In the light 
of the trend in college entrance requirements over the past quarter century, 
it is obvious that present and future enrollments will depend far more upon 
popular support from below than upon coercion from above. 

Importance of good public relations —Learning materials and classroom 
activities that contribute directly to increased ability to read, write, and 
speak the language through content that can easily be structured into an 
assembly program, a radio-play, a pageant, or a series of informative skits 
for parent-teacher groups or community clubs, afford a practical means for 
promoting public relations without overburdening the teacher or course. 
The best way to win the support of parents and to get them to turn out 
en force is to put their offspring on display. Indeed, it may even be wise to 
adopt as a guiding principle, “‘content and activities that have no interest, 
appeal, or significance to anyone outside the class will have no long-range 
holding-power over anyone within it.’’ Basic elementary and intermediate 
textbooks in which from one-third to one-half the lessons are designed to 
promote ability to read, write, and speak the language directly in terms of 
content that can be presented to audiences without frequent outside re- 
hearsals are already available in some languages. More will appear when 
teachers communicate their wishes to representatives of book companies 
on their visits to the schools, or write directly to the publishers themselves. 

New and better materials in the way of basic textbooks appear only as 
publishers have some assurance that teachers will use them. It is perhaps 
a little unfortunate that publishers’ representatives have no difficulty what- 
ever in finding out what teachers disapprove and the greatest difficulty in 
discovering what they would like as a group. It is this situation that, per- 
haps more than anything else, has given us so many presumably new-type 
textbooks that are really little more than model T Fords with the addition 
of just enough chromium-plated gadgets to give the illusion of modernity. 
The cause of world language teaching would be greatly advanced in a very 
practical way within the classroom, as well as in public relations outside it, 
if we could bring ourselves as a professional group always to be up on more 
things than we are down on. Change is the most conspicuous fact of our 
time. It is better that we play a constructive role in guiding it, than to risk 
being either the hit-and-run casualties or by-passed victims of it. 

3. The fact that the language skills can be sharpened from the start 
on life-centered content for reading, writing, and speaking suggests the 
advisability of adopting a third guiding principle as a basis for democratic 
curriculum building in the field of the language arts. Whenever millions are 
enrolled in world language courses, a sizable percentage of students will, 
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for reasons quite apart from ability or success in the courses, be able to 
continue the study only for a year or two. After all, how long a student 
remains in school still depends very largely on the economic background of 
the home. From the financial standpoint, only our reform schools are ab- 
solutely free. It is important, therefore, that courses of study be organized 
from the start in terms of content that will yield high surrender values at 
all levels of instruction—in other words, in terms of content and learning 
activities that will be complete and worthwhile in themselves while also 
serving as inviting stepping stones to higher levels of achievement.'® When 
this is done, the problem of motivation is reduced to more reasonable pro- 
portions than is possible in a curriculum that requires mortification of the 
flesh for a year or two as a preparation for rewards in a future as uncertain 
and indefinite as that which many young people face. 

Implementation of this principle can even contribute much toward re- 
converting many salvable ‘‘Miniver Cheevies,” or at least toward pre- 
venting too sizable a proportion of young people from behaving exactly 
like them. For it is no exaggeration to say that a course of study developed 
apart from the realities and spirit of the times, in terms of books and 
methods that look dated in comparison with developments in other fields, 
can be much less successful in educating human beings than in proving that 
there are more morons than people in the world. 

The high cost of prestige—Perhaps we have handicapped, far more than 
aided ourselves in the past by giving too many people the impression that 
world language study is not of much value unless it is pursued from six to 
ten years to the point where the fluency of a native is reached in reading, 
writing, and speaking. If attainment of this high standard is over-empha- 
sized as the only criterion of worthwhileness or success, we shall always place 
ourselves in the defensive position of having to rationalize, excuse, or explain 
our self-imposed and self-advertised shortcomings, or having to attribute 
them to circumstances that all the teachers and professors of America com- 
bined would have difficulty changing without widespread public support 
over a generation. That is bad public relations. It can be fatal to good 
morale within the profession. Would it not be preferable to emphasize the 
fact that even such very limited achievements as ability merely to pro- 
nounce the language can in itself be of value to singers, newscasters, actors, 
librarians, reporters, waiters, stewards, secretaries, or the average literate 
citizen in discussing those world developments that now are the dominant 
influence in his daily life? Would it not be preferable to organize our cur- 
ricula in terms of such self-evident stepping-stones to higher levels of 
achievement than to risk leaving considerable numbers of students stranded 
at the end of a year or two with doubts as to whether the time spent was 


'® For concrete illustrations applicable in nearly all languages, see Modern Spanish Teach- 
ing, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1947, 99 pages. 
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entirely worthwhile? Let us not set our mousetraps too far into the forest. 
A more aristocratic view doubtless enhances our prestige in our own minds, 
but is not the cost too dear? 

Certainly such a policy need not involve sacrificing any standards as 
important and desirable aims. Properly implemented, it can even motivate 
their achievement by paving the way with satisfying intermediate goals. 
Although there may be no royal road to learning, it surely does not have to 
be made as rough and bitter as the road to Calvary. The contrary policy 
that was followed during the twenties and early thirties did not have the 
effect of inducing parents to keep their children in language classes through- 
out high school, but of helping to price the languages out of the market. 
That mistake must not be made again. To say that languages are so difficult 
that only long years of painstaking study will yield worthwhile results 
doubtless helps to advertise our personal achievement in mastering them, 
but it can also motivate students to avoid our classes in droves. In the 
world of reality there is no way of being inclusive and exclusive at the same 
time. As members of a profession we must someday take time to decide how 
aristocratic or democratic we wish to be. 

Differentiation versus regimentation.—The proposals advanced thus far 
obviously assume a fourth principle of democratic curriculum building 
without which the others cannot easily be translated into action. The wide 
range of learning abilities, backgrounds, and incentives that are inevitably 
brought into the classroom when languages are taught to the millions makes 
reliance on any one method, device, or textbook both difficult and imprac- 
ticable. Differentiation to accommodate more than one type of student 
becomes essential. Where the school is large enough to provide more than 
one type of elementary and intermediate course such differentiation can be 
provided by means of separate types of beginning and intermediate classes 
sectioned not on the basis of pencil-and-paper test of latent mental ability, 
nor on anything quite so unreliable as past school grades, but on the basis 
of the student’s major interest or incentive in language study. 

Homogeneous grouping in terms of intelligence quotients and similar 
measures of potential learning ability proved too unsatisfactory in the 
thirties to warrant continuance in the many schools which found scheduling 
difficulties outweighing the expected advantages. The fact that a person 
possesses ability obviously does not of itself provide the slightest indication 
of the extent to which he is willing to apply it. Failures and near failures are 
not uncommon among students who have ample ability to learn. Con- 
versely, creditable performances are not infrequently recorded by young 
people who, because of a special interest in the subject, apply themselves 
sufficiently to compensate for what appear to be distinctly sub-average 
resources. Since these not uncommon paradoxes are frequently attributable 
to differences in incentive or motivation, the only type of grouping that is 
likely to yield results sufficiently satisfactory to compensate for program- 
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ming difficulties is differentiation on the basis of the students’ dominant 
interest or incentive in language study. 

Perhaps, someday, large universities with as many as six to twenty 
beginning classes in a single language, will not attempt to teach them all 
exactly alike. Perhaps they will find it entirely possible to emphasize reading 
as a major objective in one section, composition in another, aural compre- 
hension and conversation in a third, cultural backgrounds in a fourth, etc., 
each incorporating a common minimum of functional grammar study to 
make the transfer or regrouping of students practicable at the end of each 
semester—but never a common minimum so demanding that it defeats 
the purposes of differentiation. Placed in charge of instructors with special 
interest and teaching facility along the lines indicated, such differentia- 
tion can vitalize the entire language program at the very level toward 
which criticism has too often been directed to go unheeded. Such captions 
as French I: Reading, French I: Composition, or French I: Conversation 
should not be so unfamiliar a sight as they still are in college catalogues 
and time schedules.!! Metropolitan high schools with substantial enroll- 
ments in languages could profitably adopt a similar plan. Since most high 
schools enroll less than 300 students,” however, differentiation in terms 
of separate, parallel, classes is by no means a universally practicable solu- 
tion. For the average high school, and for most liberal arts colleges, the 
chief hope lies in the possibility of making frequent use of differentiated 
methods of instruction within each class. 

Group leaders instead of “average raisers.’’—It is possible, for example, 
to enlist the abilities of superior students in unselected high school classes 
as referees to assist the teacher during workshop sessions in supervising 
groups of four to six students on pronunciation, or such mechanics of 
grammar as verb forms and tenses. Those pupils who need special practice 
in pronunciation or oral reading can be organized into a group under a 
chairman of their own choosing. His responsibility is to see that all the mem- 
bers have an opportunity to participate, and that attention to business is 
maintained. Since the chairman has no special responsibility beyond partic- 
ipating himself and securing effective participation from the members of 
his group, he can be its most deficient member as regards the ability to be 
practiced. In fact, the opportunity to serve as chairman often affords the 
slow student enough recognition to maintain his interest in the class. It 
is obviously important, however, that each practice group be provided with 
a student sufficiently above average in the topic under consideration to 


"For promising departures, see Walter V. Kaulfers, “Post-War Language Teaching in 
California Colleges,” in the Modern Language Journal, Vol. 32, No. 5, pages 368-372, May, 
1948. Also Melva Lind “Functional French and Mount Holyoke’s Laboratory Theater,” French 
Review, Vol. 22, No. 5, pp. 401-405, March, 1949. 

* The Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School Systems, Part II, 
Tentative Report, February 14, 1949, Table 23. 
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serve as referee—that is, to check mistakes and to see to it that they are 
corrected. Although the referee serves much the same purpose as the in- 
formant in army drill sessions, and becomes, at times, a kind of assistant 
teacher, all titles that might suggest the unhappy connotation of ‘‘teacher’s 
pet” are best avoided at the elementary and secondary school levels. If the 
services of the weakest as well as of the strongest students in the class are 
enlisted with equal opportunity to secure recognition, the danger of un- 
favorable reactions from students is greatly reduced. It is understood, of 
course, that the teacher as consultant and workshop director will specify 
the material or ability to be rehearsed, and then move from group to group 
to supervise the practice and to settle such questions as the student referees 
may not always be able to answer. 

Enabling the superior student to secure recognition in ways that are 
helpful rather than just conspicuous to the majority of their classmates can 
go far toward motivating their work and enabling them to secure greater 
rewards for commendable achievement than the doubtfully satisfying dis- 
tinction of being regarded as “average-raisers.”’ Although it is doubtful that 
regard for scholarship and intellectual achievement in American classrooms 
can ever be raised to a level equal to that now prevailing with respect to 
athletic prowess in extramural life, some improvement should be attainable 
through a careful diagnosis of the factors involved. Athletic distinction often 
reflects glory upon a whole class, team, or school. The success of the athlete 
brings credit, not just to himself, but to the group to which he belongs. In 
almost all intellectual matters, however, the school has arranged things in 
such an individualistically competitive manner that personal success re- 
flects credit only upon the individual who wins the high grade or scholastic 
award. Inasmuch as such success does not reflect credit upon his classmates, 
it is likely to prove a fairly empty distinction, unless he is blessed with 
friends or relatives who are as genuinely enthusiastic over their “hero” 
as a group of teammates or classmates might be enthusiastic over a touch- 
down, a homerun, or winner in the high jump. The emptiest success is 
likely to be that which has to be enjoyed alone. Since the good student is 
very seldom favored with a ‘rooting section” in school, the incentive to do 
outstanding work in the subject matter fields is seldom stronger than the 
desire to do just enough to receive an A, B, C, or D. The hope for doing 
greater justice to the above-average and superior students, therefore, would 
seem to lie in creating learning situations within the classroom which enable 
them to receive recognition in ways that are beneficial and, therefore, wel- 
come to their classmates. 

A more extensive (but by no means exclusive) use of the differentiated 
group plan of instruction should contribute significantly to the solution of 
problems arising from the wide range of abilities represented in beginning 
and intermediate classes. Although these problems are, perhaps, relatively 
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more acute at the elementary and secondary school levels than in the uni- 
versity, it is significant to note that the most popular language currently 
being offered to upper division and graduate students at the writer’s own 
institution is a class in modern Spanish drama conducted almost entirely on 
the differentiated group plan by a distinguished senior professor of Spanish. 

Mastery of the social skills in teaching—A quarter of a century ago, 
implementation of such a differentiated laboratory plan of instruction 
would have required an almost complete retooling of both teachers and 
students in most schools, for the habit of sitting in rows, waiting either to 
be talked at or cross-examined, was the discipline most prized by efficiency 
experts. Today, because of widespread use of group techniques in elemen- 
tary schools, in extracurricular activities, and in such youth organizations 
as Four H clubs, Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls, its 
implementation into the world language course would not cause the chaos 
that lack of experience with group techniques would have created twenty- 
five years ago. Many teachers of world languages are using such procedures 
successfully in connection with extracurricular activities, but mastery of 
the social skills needed to apply them confidently and efficiently to the basic 
learning process has not yet become widely enough diffused to yield a 
trend as noticeable as that which now characterizes the teaching of English 
and the social studies. Because of the competition from such enjoyably 
profitable vacation activities as study-travel courses abroad, summer work- 
shops for teachers of world languages have been more difficult to organize 
than in almost any other field of education If they are to be effective in the 
future, they must have the strongest possible support of statewide organiza- 
tions of language teachers. Without opportunity to think through depar- 
tures from comfortably familiar practices, or to structure them in advance 
to prevent disorganized confusion, only a few very optimistic, venturesome 
souls will risk making changes adequate to the need. It is hard for anyone 
in active service to find time to evaluate either his own work objectively or 
the advantages of other routes to the same goals. Sometimes such evaluation 
is possible only on getting away from the school and community long 
enough to view things in broad perspective and to talk things over with 
teachers from other communities who face the same problem from different 
points of view. 

The fears of differentiation within the course or class that workshops 
for elementary school teachers and teachers of English and social studies 
have helped to dispel in other fields still prevail in many language circles. 
Differentiation in world language courses is still limited very largely to 
recognizing differences in ability and achievement through the grading sys- 
tem. Everything else, however, is sometimes kept as impersonally regi- 
mented as if the ambition were to convert the school into an automatic 
Sausage factory for turning out grade-labeled wienies in machine-sealed 
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packages labeled A, B, C, or D. Such conditions should not be defended by 
patrons of the humanities or liberal arts if ways for alleviating them are at 
all available; for they are the educational methods that anti-democratic 
societies have traditionally used as means for compressing human beings 
into standardized, interchangeable parts of a rigid caste-controlled military 
or industrial machine. As Professor Hand has so well put it, ‘the discipline 
appropriate to a free man is seldom acquired by following a jail-like rou- 
tine.’ 

Futility of leadership without a following.—Differentiation within the 
course or class does not guarantee that a student will make exactly the 
same high score or grade as every other. It merely recognizes the demon- 
strated futility of operating in terms of such an implied assumption, and 
reconstructs the teaching process to take advantage of opportunities that 
are ruled out by insistence on total uniformity in methods or assignments." 
Among these opportunities probably none is more important than that of 
making constructive use of the superior and gifted students while enabling 
the less able to do full justice to themselves in ways that will retain their 
support and goodwill. To do justice to the uncommon man of the future 
is an imperative responsibility of the classrooms of today if the rising gen- 
eration is to have competent leadership. To do justice to the common man 
is equally important, however; for leaders, no matter how competent, cannot 
lead without a following, nor proceed farther or faster than their public is 
willing to go. Humanity finds it much more expedient simply to choose a 
new leader—whether he be a Czar, Duce, Fihrer, Generalissimo, or Presi- 
dent—than to spend time searching for one who keeps disappearing beyond 
the horizon. To have great writers, we must have great readers, too. To have 
great composers, we must have great audiences—and so on through all as- 
pects of human society. To have great students of world languages, litera- 
tures, and cultures, we must have a citizenry with enough appreciation of 
achievement in the field to give them recognition and support, and such 
goodwill is not created by neglecting or disparaging the substantial numbers 
of students whose achievement in languages is far more likely to be on the 
modest consumer level, or on the level of the attitudes, insights and ap- 
preciations, than on the producer level of mastery and proficiency. More- 
over, since men of different capacities and abilities must live and work 
together as adults, it is well that they learn to live and work efficiently 
as members of a team in school. Although not every student will acquire 


13 Harold C. Hand, “The World Our Pupils Face,” Science Education, Vol. 31, No. 2, 
pages 55-60, March, 1947. 

4 The futility of expecting uniformly perfect achievement of the every-student-an-“A” 
type, even in the most intensively regimented circumstances, is reconfirmed by the findings of 
the most significant post-war experiment in modern language methodology to appear in print 
to date (1948). See Frederick B. Agard and Harold B. Dunkel, An Investigation of Second- 
Language Teaching, Ginn and Company, New York, 1948, 334 pages; pages 269-301. 
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these social skills adequately, nor apply them effectively after graduation, 
enough will develop them to guide the future toward a fuller realization of 
the American ideal in all walks of life. 

Implementation of these principles of democratic curriculum building 
has released creative energies and latent initiative among both students and 
teachers wherever it has been undertaken with conviction and a sense of 
direction based on careful planning. In the C. K. McClatchy High School, 
Sacramento, California, it leads students of world languages to make and 
publish the first translation of Ovid that has so far appeared in English 
verse, to make and publish the first translation of Sutter’s diary from the 
original German manuscript, to make and publish the first translation of the 
letters that he wrote in French, and to publish their translation from the 
Spanish of manuscript 67 in the Bancroft Library of the University of Cali- 
fornia—a document of historical interest now available in the school’s Nug- 
get Press edition under the title, The Narrative of Guillermo Fitch and 
Blas Pifia, by Enrique Cerruti. It was implementation of these principles 
in the science classes of the El Cerrito High School, California, that enabled 
a group of boys to build one of the world’s thirty atom-smashing cyclotrons. 

Surrender by default—Although enough evidence is available to docu- 
ment the merits and practicability of democratic curriculum building wher- 
ever it is undertaken with conviction and adequate preparation, gains can- 
not be achieved in schools that permit certain tacit assumptions regarding 
the teaching and learning process to go unchallenged. Among these are such 
implied axioms as the following: 





1. That learning can take place only when young people are seated in chairs 
nailed to the floor, ‘‘all mounted at the same angle like stuffed animals on 
display.” 

. That nothing is educative unless it can be counted on paper by machine— 
that the supreme goal of education in American society is to get people 
analyzed, charted, taped, and ready for delivery to someone else’s specifica- 
tions. 

3. That sitting in silence, waiting to be cross-examined, is the only efficient 

learning situation that able teachers could provide in school. 

4. That spoken languages are learned best by methods which would be equally 
appropriate in preparing students to take the oath of silence in a Trappist 
monastery. 

5. That skills in reading, writing, and speaking can be sharpened only if the 

content of beginning and intermediate textbooks is on the same intellectual 

level as scooters and bubble gum, or maneuvers the teacher into asking 
pointless questions like the White Queen in Alice in Wonderland. 

That good usage can be taught effectively only when the grammatical ex- 

planations make the average student sound like Henry Aldrich decoding 

the Novum Organum of Francis Bacon. 

7. That reading, writing, and speaking are best achieved by memorizing and 
reciting language as if it were a laundry list, or by devoting precious time 
to putting a high polish on emptiness while the clock ticks off wasted hours. 
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8. That world languages can make their greatest contribution to American 
education only after the large majority of students have dropped out of 
school. 

9. That reading matter cannot be cultural unless it is encyclopedic and as 
interesting as a page from the Analytical Abstract—that to be cultural a 
book has to produce more yawning than yearning. 

10. That teachers of a particular language can obtain the remuneration, the 
facilities, and the reasonable class size and teaching load that would pro- 
mote educational progress on all fronts without working with other teach- 
ers to create a profession strong and united enough to secure the needed 


public understanding and support. 


Ice cream-soda curriculum confection—Although the limitations that 
these tacit assumptions place upon creative curriculum building are not 
insuperable, the doubts and fears which they inspire are often great enough 
to make change hazardous. Confidence adequate to the need can ordinarily 
be developed only through the opportunity to devote several weeks to full- 
time planning, with the aid of consultants and suitable library facilities in 
an environment that allows of a congenial exchange of ideas with other 
teachers. Until summer workshops can be made to compete successfully 
with the attractions and values of study-travel vacations abroad, coor- 
dinated and well-planned course of study building will be slower and more 
difficult to achieve in the languages than in other fields. The problem is one 
that the various organizations of teachers of French, Spanish, German, 
Italian, and Latin can doubtless do much to solve. The curriculum in world 
languages can withstand very severe storms of vigor, but not a long snowed- 
in winter of indifference. Since there is no magic button to press, we cannot 
just ring for solutions, we have to create them. Moreover, extemporaneous, 
impromptu planning always confronts one with the danger of getting 
tripped by snarled subject matter lines, and falling flat with a fractured 
future. Without time for reflection, it is hard to confect more than ice cream- 
soda curricula—a squirt of this, a shot of that, a scoop of the other, and there 
you are. For these reasons, the responsibility for continuous curriculum 
revision, preferably on released time with fair compensation, cannot safely 
be avoided. American education is reaching a critical point when, by default 
of the stellar attractions, the sideshows become more compelling than the 
performances in the main tent. 

If we are to take advantage of post-war developments in American life 
and education, we must take time to scan the horizon for signs of the future 
as well as examine the resources of the present for meeting its more imme- 
diate demands. Among the needs that are common enough at all levels of 
modern language teaching to be classified as general, at least two deserve 
mention in passing. 

More help from the sound-effects man.—High on the list is the need for 
mastering the resources that technology in the way of audio-visual aids has 
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placed at our disposal. The values of recordings and sound-films in saving 
the teacher’s voice, in enabling students to become accustomed to different 
varieties of speech, and in providing opportunities for bringing the world 
into the classroom, are almost universally appreciated. The mechanics of 
using them to best advantage, as well as their limitations, however, are 
only now becoming understood.” In the light of such evidence as is cur- 
rently available, the greatest promise that developments in audio-visual 
education hold for the future is the possibility of making recordings—and 
eventually sound-films—within the school at little cost. Many teachers are 
already making records especially tailored to suit the needs of their own 
schools, capitalizing the voices of literate natives wherever possible. Ear- 
training exercise in the way of oral true-false and multiple-choice statements 
are especially useful in providing practice in aural comprehension. Questions 
to be answered within a certain time-limit, for which space is allowed on the 
disc, provide for both ear-training and oral practice. Where the time for 
reply is adequate only for a fairly fluent response, the recording can even 
serve as an incentive to the learner to compete against the machine. Trans- 
posing sentences or questions to another form—e.g., from singular to plural, 
from affirmative to negative, to another tense, etc., can likewise serve to 
promote facility in the use of common grammatical constructions on the 
oral level. The possibility of recording model readings of a poem, dialogue, 
or excerpt from a text, etc., is, of course, sufficiently obvious to require only 
mention in passing. In general, recordings that encourage the student to 
participate on a more active level than just ‘‘regurgitating’”’ phrases are 
more serviceable and more interesting than discs which rule out all reactions 
other than straight repetition. Without a pressing motive for learning a 
language, serving as a ventriloquist dummy for an unseen master voice can 
become very deadening in a very short time. Until commercially recorded 
language courses can be made more flexible and adaptable, their most suc- 
cessful audiences will probably continue to be private adult classes, small 
intensive classes in universities, or individuals motivated by a pressing 
desire to gain a passable command of the spoken language in the shortest 
possible time. 

Although sound-films are still less convenient and more expensive to use 
than records, their advantages in harnessing the senses of sight and sound 
in the service of language teaching are worth consideration. Short 5 to 10- 
minute sound-films accompanied by subtitles in the modern language, and 
by scripts with exercises and tests for use by the students, are needed in 
greater number and variety. It is doubtful if the maximum benefit of a 


'* Ernest Michael Wolf, “Speak Your Textbooks,” the Modern Language Journal, Vol. 
32, pages 487-492, November, 1948. 
John F. Ebelke, “An Experiment with Recording and Playback Machines in Academic 


a Language Teaching,” the Modern Language Journal, Vol. 32, pages 589-595, Decem- 
T, 1948, 
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teaching film is ever reached until the students are able to supply the oral 
commentary themselves when the film is run silently. Since this ability 
would presuppose too many rerunnings of a film to be practical within the 
average school program, its attainment requires scripts, exercises, and tests 
to supplement the screen and sound-track. Perhaps, in the near future, we 
shall have sound-films with subtitles that can be blocked out as easily as the 
spoken word. The variety of practical uses to which such flexible films would 
lend themselves for ear-training, instruction in silent reading, or practice in 
oral commentary would greatly increase their value in the classroom.'® Per- 
haps, too, we shall eventually be able to count on basic textbooks in all 
languages for which appropriate relevant recordings and sound-films are 
available. Movies, slides, or records that have no bearing upon the content 
of the basic textbooks are hard to use appropriately without serious risk 
of converting the course into a kind of tossed salad with sifting or seasoning. 
They can easily become as distracting as educative, or serve merely to 
supply variety to the class work without promoting it. Textbooks that deal 
with one thing, films that deal with another, and records that deal with 
a third can seldom be combined into a good course of study. The best that 
can be hoped for in such circumstances is a course of study with good things 
in it. 

Measurement of aural comprehension and oral fluency.—As important as 
developing proficiency in the use of audio-visual aids is the need for develop- 
ing measures for evaluating growth in ability to understand and speak the 
language,’’ for in view of improved means of transportation and communi- 
cation by radio and television, the public is not likely to let us subordinate 
these abilities in the future as after World War I. World participation rather 
than isolationism is the order of the day. An aim, however, has really not 
attained the status of an objective at all until it is given attention in pro- 
portion to its importance among other objectives measured in the testing 
program. Teachers, for example, will not long give serious attention to the 
aural-oral aims in college-preparatory classrooms if the university entrance 
examinations stress only the silent uses of language. After all, there is sel- 
dom time for everything, and few people will devote time or effort along 
lines that are not even considered worth testing. Similarly, students soon 
discover that they can pass examinations without bothering to do much 
about the spoken language. When compelling assignments in other fields 
claim attention, they are almost forced to apply themselves to those things 
that count most. 

For these reasons, a reexamination and reconstruction of the testing pro- 
gram to accommodate changes in aims or content is in the long run as im- 


16 Edward B. Ginsburg, “Foreign Talking Pictures in Modern Language Instruction,” 
the Modern Language Journal, Vol. 19, pages 433-438, March, 1935. 

17 For examples of new-type tests of ability to understand and speak a foreign language, 
see Performance Tests in Spanish and Manual, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1949. 
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portant as the changes themselves. Otherwise, the instruments of evaluation 
can quietly sabotage the purposes of the curriculum. In some subjects, in 
some places, the testing program has become so intra-mural, so inbred, and 
so introverted that it can be used only in determining whether a student is 
prepared for Book II—a fact which may have little bearing on his educa- 
tional growth as a human being. Such things are inevitable when teachers 
lack the opportunity to build courses of study and evaluation programs in 
terms of the realities of our day. In evaluating achievement in world lan- 
guages, would it not be wise, therefore, to keep this question constantly in 
mind. ‘‘Do these tests or grades show how much an individual has grown in 
ability to get along intelligently in an exclusively Spanish, German, Italian, 
or French environment outside the school, or do they merely show that he 
has covered enough pages in a book to qualify him to sit in another class- 
room?” In a world that scientific progress in means of transportation and 
communication has made so small that hardly anything today is foreign, 
such questions are important as means for keeping the curriculum from lock- 
ing itself up in its own walls—in an isolation ward of its own creation. 

Workshops for teachers of world languages.—Matters such as these require 
time for consideration beyond that which a full teaching schedule in any 
school ordinarily allows. Their solution requires additional time for imple- 
mentation. Workshops on released time, with remuneration to participants, 
are almost imperative. If such workshops can be a part of a state or regional 
curriculum revision program, the necessary facilities and funds can be se- 
cured more easily than if they are developed and operated independently of 
county or city Boards of Education. Public money for textbooks, library 
facilities, and audio-visual aids is likely to go first to participants in cur- 
riculum development programs for which principals, superintendents, and 
supervisors have received legal authorization. If we are looking for means 
to secure our fair and deserved share of improved teaching materials and 
facilities, active participation in officially accredited state and regional cur- 
riculum-revision projects is the most promising way. Even when material 
needs are not pressing, active participation in such programs is in the inter- 
est of good public relations, and often imperative as a means for assuring 
the languages a full and fair hearing. In this day and age when things are 
moving so rapidly that “we have to run as fast as we can just to stay where 
We are,” we must never be content just to wait and see what will happen, 
but determined to see that the right things happen.!8 

WALTER V. KAULFERS 

University of Illinois 
* For a significant post-war statement of “The Place and Function of Modern Language 
in the Public Schools,” see Report by a Committee of the New York City Board of Education 
as reprinted in Hispania, Vol. 32, No. 1, pp. 81-95, February, 1949. Copies of the Report may 


be obtained through Dr. William H. Bristow, Secretary, Curriculum Committee, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 








A Quest for a Basic Aim 


I 


OR the past few decades, the status of foreign languages has been ina 

state of tlux, a tide mounting and receding according to the influences 
of the hour. As a result, the aims and methods have evolved in divergent 
directions under the guidance of exponents who have tried to adapt their 
goals to the ever changing ideologies of society. In the midst of confusion 
many have questioned the validity of our language set-up, condemned the 
indefiniteness of our aims and criticized the shoddy application of our meth- 
ods as we have given emphasis now to reading, now to speaking or writing 
and, in some cases, to all three together. ‘‘A house divided against itself will 
fall’’; the lack of unity has harmed us. Responsible educators and academi- 
cally trained laymen have always acknowledged the necessity of language 
study but, others either without linguistic background or with only a super- 
ficial training in languages or lacking the proper vision of the evolving proc- 
ess of our civilization, have condemned the inclusion of foreign languages in 
our curric™:' considering the subject as obsolete or as a useless appendage t 
college graduates. 

For ali of us, language teachers, the question of foreign languages as a 
necessary complement for a broad and general education is axiomatic. 
Languages, regardless of the subjective bias of any individual have—per 
se—an inherent and permanent objective value, real, practical and cultural. 
We believe that languages, in our contemporary society, are as vital as 
Physics, Chemistry or Sociology; they are an essential part of our educa- 
tional system. We live in two universes, a universe of things with whic 
science deals and dwells; we live also in a universe of communication. We 
are constantly talking or constantly listening. Language is the medium, the 
vehicle by which our civilization is developed, maintained and handed over 
to future generations. Without some knowledge of foreign languages we art 
caught in our verbal subjectivism like a squirrel in its cage; without the 
comparisons that foreign languages provide, grammatical analysis must 
always seem remote from logic and reason. No one understands the true 
character of his own language, its main features, its multiple sources, it 
defects, limitations or qualities without the comparative study of other 
tongues; ‘Nothing is great or little otherwise than by comparison” said 
Jonathan Swift in his Gulliver’s Travels. 

The mere recognition of this axiom is not enough, however; we must, 
besides, have one definite objective that carries with it a certain characte! 
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of universality and permanency. To that effect, we should offer one stand- 
ard goal that is built around the hub of a sort of mathematical constant, 
valid for all times and situations. Actuated by the sentiment or the legiti- 
macy of our right and strengthened by the assurance of our unity of aim 
and purpose, we should have the courage of our convictions and step for- 
ward with the necessary intelligent fighting spirit to defend academically 
the truth and logic of our program. We should bear in mind that in order 
to be successful we must unite and agree on definite aims and present a 
clear-cut outline of implementation so that we may command the respect 
of our colleagues and the good will of those whose duty it is to plan the cur- 
riculum. 

It is to be regretted that the tendency today is to decrease the foreign 
language requirements for college graduation or to do away with them en- 
tirely. Whether such a tendency is based on feeling or reason or nothing 
more than a petilion of principle, we may dismiss the point for the time 
being. Before casting anathema on our opponents, however, we may be 
wise to examine ourselves for, after a searching analysis, we may soon realize 
that the situation, as it exists, is, in part, the result of our actions or omis- 
sions inasmuch as we have not asserted ourselves with the definite, positive 
objective of a permanent aim that would have brought us into the orbit of 
unity. 

The perusal of leading books and articles published during the last three 
decades reveals that there has never been consensus as to aims or methods; 
some have advocated a certain goal, others have condemned it and pro- 
moted the opposite. We have invited criticism. Major Roger, in a movement 
of impatience, said in the Modern Language Journal, that ‘the teaching of 
foreign languages in our country has been a failure.’”” The statement may 
be exaggerated but it represents a state of mind that has become too general 
for comfort. 

Let us admit that there may be various aims to fit the needs of groups of 
students; let us admit also that emphasis may be given to certain methods 
better fitted for the implementation of language study but, if we consider 
the problem closely enough, we soon discover that there is one aim that is 
fundamental—reading. All others are secondary or, if one prefers, they are 
corollaries because, in my opinion, whether in speaking or wriling, no perma- 
hent result will be achieved without the medium of reading. It is hard, 
indeed, to conceive that a college student could speak or write a foreign 
language but could not read it. Reading, therefore, is the primary goal in the 
sense that any other is bound to revolve around the axis of this one. 

If these premises are correct, it behooves us to separate the wheat from 
the chaff and settle on one aim that has the appearance, at least, of logic 
and universality. Said Confucius: “Men cannot work together unless they 
have common principles.” 
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Let us now consider the validity of the claim that, under the peculiar 
circumstances in which we find ourselves, reading should be our fundamental 
goal and a prerequisite for any language study. 


II 


Reading is the only goal that gives our students a cultural background. 

The time has come, after the excitement of the war period, to look fora 
clearer vision of our needs. Pressed by the experiences of the war, we put the 
weight of our efforts on speaking. We needed skill and we got it. Skill, how- 
ever, is not a substitute for knowledge and culture. Let us, therefore, focus 
our attention on aims that befit our time. It may be well to remember the 
advice of Lucretius:! ‘It is impossible to give full heed to philosophy in the 
time of one’s native land’s distress ‘‘because,” he continues, “under the pres- 
sure of events, ... each man flees from himself.” 

As college men, we should never separate, in our thinking, cultural train- 
ing from practical training. Newman said that there are “two methods of 
education, the end of one is the philosophical; of the other the mechanical; 
the one rises towards general ideas; the other is exhausted upon what is 
particular and external.’’ We must not fail to see that, like the Vestals of 
Roman time, we keep the sacred fire of true education constantly burning. 
In order to temper our enthusiasm for mere pragmatic ends, we may con- 
sider that the ability of speaking a language is not, in itself, a sign of educa- 
tion; it is, at best, a foundation, a tool and nothing else. Many hotel porters 
in large cosmopolitan centers, in Switzerland, for instance, converse in 
three or four languages although many of them have had only an elemen- 
tary schooling. 

The speaking of a foreign language is, to be sure, a useful and legitimate 
acquisition but, at present, here in the United States of America, circum- 
stances are most unfavorable for the simple and obvious reason that the 
time devoted to the acquisition of that skill is not sufficient to attain pro- 
ficiency. We have to realize that the general duration of linguistic prepara- 
tion is two years and, of late, many colleges and universities have limited 
the language requirements for graduation to one year; some have done 
away with all language requirements and the tendency, for the time being, 
is not encouraging. 

Between speaking and reading as a goal, we do not seem to have any 
choice. If speaking is a praiseworthy secondary goal, its implementation, at 
this time, presents real, insoluble difficulties. Considering the limitation 0! 
time, the speaking method forbids the possibility of true grammatical trail- 
ing and the exploration of thought and civilization of the country and people 
whose language is studied. It is, at best, skill versus knowledge. Nietzsche 


1 Lucretius: De Natura Rerum v. 1068-70. 
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said that “life is worth only as an instrument of knowledge.’’ We may para- 
phrase the sentence by adding that mere skill cannot and will not take the 
place of what we agree to call culture and knowledge. The speaking skill 
becomes an educational asset only when it is supplemented by formal gram- 
mar and the study of literature and civilization. Thanks to this kind of 
training the student begins to see a truer significance in his own language. 
He soon realizes the need for accuracy, meticulousness and careful attention 
to details. He knows that there is no bluff and no guessing if the meaning is 
to be extracted from the text. His vocabulary begins to increase and the 
mechanics of his own vernacular become intelligible. He has gained mental 
discipline; he has obtained a propensity toward quick mental adaptation; 
he has started on the exploration of a new life and of a new civilization; he 
has acquired knowledge, ‘‘a new soul,’’ as Goethe said, because language 
consciousness is something more than mere words or allusions, more than 
sound and spelling; it gives a deeper insight into human understanding, 
creates an awakening not vouchsafed to students who have not been trained 
in that sort of mental gymnastics. Let us, therefore, stress reading and give 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 

Educators have responsibilities. They must examine the relation of 
knowledge to man’s actual and potential necessities in the environment in 
which he lives. They must face the realities of life and adapt education to 
the progressive evolution of mankind. At all times, they must be concerned 
about the defence of culture whose roots are linked with the arcana of a 
trained mind and not alone with the vocal chords of a roving mannequin. 
Beyond the material world there is the moral and intellectual world and 
both should join to complete the entity of man in this universe. 

Contemporary education cannot afford to be one-sided. “‘Such a policy 
would emasculate the school as an ethical force and reduce it to a factory 
for the production of physical and mental robots. The total effect of this 
on our immediate and ultimate post-war world would negate our noblest 
sacrifices.’”® If our education has to be practical, it has also to be cultural, 
which is the only way to be practical and the only way to remain faithful 
to the genius of its long and illustrious traditions. Pragmatism, in education, 
must be predicated on a deep sense of cultural realities that lift man from 
his moorings and endow him with vision and power. We must not be 
blinded by frills and forget the substance of education. We have to remem- 
ber that, in the present as in the past, “there is the danger of certain anti- 
humanist reactions, a trace of the narrowly pragmatic in the ways of some 
linguistic scientists who fail to see their discipline in terms of its relation 
with other areas of human activity. . . . In our education we must be striv- 
ing towards the integral humanism, both (culture and practice) are neces- 


* Ernest Kock: Modern Language Journal, October, 1943. 
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sary and, it would be a shame, really, to learn Chinese only to ask to find 
the W. C. without ever having the desire or the curiosity to read a text of 
Confucius.’’’ Colleges and Universities are not supposed primarily to impart 
skills but to teach values to their constituency and build a solid background 
of intellectual and cultural growth. 

In any language program, therefore, practice and culture may be paired 
if definite and permanent results are to be expected. Thanks to this princi- 
ple, the individual acquires a feeling of definite understanding, a ready 
adaptation of mind and a sense of realities as well as of values; the whole 
process becomes an intimate help for the cosmic energy of “‘la vie intérieure”’ 
of a people and of a nation. 

In order to put this program into effect, we need to stress and advocate 
the only goal which, under the circumstances, will bring the desired results, 
reading. 

III 


After some consideration given to our basic aim—reading,—a word may 
be said about method which is the instrumentality of any given aim. 

I cannot see that a definite program has ever been followed consistently 
and this lack of direction has elicited criticism. This sin of omission is 
serious because if, in other academic fields, methods have a secondary im- 
portance, they assume a real importance in the language field. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that, in order to be efficient, we should have a goal and 
follow a method to fit the goal. 

As we stand, each teacher is practically a unit by himself. There is no 
coercive force, moral or otherwise, no responsible academic direction. The 
result of this independence which is so dear to us leads to inefficiency. We 
grant that in as complex a subject as modern foreign languages there is 
room for many clever ideas but, when there is no approved or recognized 
academic direction, no basic uniformity either in methods to be followed or 
in a goal to be attained, the net result is bound to be mediocrity. 

Let us suppose, by way of illustration, that half a dozen High Schools, 
in one district, offer a two year course in the foreign language field. Some 
teachers, of varied preparation, employ the direct method and teach practi- 
cally no grammar; others cling to the grammar method; others hang on to 
the so-called recognition method and give themselves the illusion of speed; 
a few generous souls, refusing to be outdone, mix the whole system in what 
we call the eclectic method. There is an increased confusion when, too 
often, in each High School, teachers, proud of their own independence, listen 
to the suggestions of their personal bent and follow their own talent. What 
is the result of all this? Confusion on the part of the students and censure 
from the administration. Conditions are made worse if the students, for 


3 E. K. Mapes: Modern Language Journal. December 1943. 
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legitimate reasons, change from one teacher to another, in the course of the 
year. They become bewildered and discouraged. A somewhat more serious 
difficulty, however, occurs when those students enter college; they fall from 
Charybdis into Scylla and give up language in disgust. 

[am not advocating a rigid and absolute system of standardization but 
it would be desirable to adopt a sort of general understanding, a mathe- 
matical constant, as it were, by which we could appraise and measure the 
quality and progress of our language program. We need to understand 
Democritus’ principle of change, of diversity, as well as Thales’ premise of 
identity so that we may have, according to the Greek pattern, unity in 
diversity. We should come to a certain understanding under the direction of 
experts, with a syllabus of some kind, for the first and second year language 
teaching. The school administration would welcome the improvement, each 
one of us would greatly benefit by such a coordination and, I am sure, our 
student body and, perhaps, by indirection, even our publishers would wel- 
come the procedure. 

IV 

Conclusion.—The present situation offers us rich opportunities to meet 
a challenge that is definitely worth while. In order to solve the problem at 
hand, we need to coordinate our methods and unify our program, that is, we 
must present one basic aim with a logical sequence of secondary goals and 
make our methods fit said goals. 

With a definite and intelligent program, we could look into the future 
with absolute confidence because now, more than ever, we need trained 
linguists in all fields of endeavor. If we present a united front, a united pro- 
gram and if we reach a definite understanding for the implementation of 
our program, our administrative authorities will be ready and willing to 
lend their support to the development of an essential part of the curriculum 
and give foreign languages the place and recognition they deserve. 

What we need, on our side, is some practical vision, intelligent direction 
if, in the future, we wish to avoid confusion that may lead to partial elimi- 
nation. Q.E.D. 

Joun P. LE Cog 

Drake University 








French in Vermont 


N A far greater part of this country than most Americans would suspect, 

French was the first European language ever spoken. That very con- 
siderable portion of the United States naturally included Vermont, which 
in that respect is rather typical than exceptional. Yet the Green Mountain 
State is remarkable for its particularly close relations with French civiliza- 
tion during a period of more than three centuries. Proximity to our good 
neighbors of French Canada makes the fact seem readily understandable, 
but the explanation includes more than that. 

As probably Vermonters themselves seldom stop to realize, Vermont was 
French long before it was Vermont. Consider specifically, for instance, Grand 
Isle County. That region was continuously under French control from its 
discovery by Champlain in 1609 until 1763—or even longer, for the British 
rule officially established at the latter date was not much more than noni- 
nal. It became part of the United States when Vermont was admitted to the 
Union in 1791. So even today it has been under the American flag scarcely 
longer than it was a definitely French possession. 

To protect themselves against the Iroquois, the French constructed forts 
along the Richelieu River, and one, Fort Sainte Anne, on Isle La Motte in 
Lake Champlain. This island fortress, built in 1665, was the first point 
really occupied by white men in what is now Vermont. 

In Addison County, a younger part of the state, the first real or perma- 
nent settlement made by white people was that of a few French families in 
1730 at Chimney Point, opposite Crown Point on Lake Champlain. 

In the geography of Vermont, French place-names stand out conspicu- 
ously, beginning with the name of the state itself, an Old French form for 
“Green Mountain.” Montpelier, Calais, Orleans, Barre, Granville, and 
others remind us of the time when a large part of North America formed 
la Nouvelle France. Lake Champlain, named for the great French explorer 
who discovered it in 1609, naturally exemplifies the French word-order 
which still survives in the names of our “Great Lakes’’ and most others 0! 
importance in different parts of the United States. Even the names of out 
best-known Indian tribes—Iroquois or Huron, for example—are not simply 
“Indian”? names but preserve in their spelling the form established by the 
Frenchmen who first set them down in writing. Pronounced as they natu- 
rally are in French, undoubtedly they sound much more like the Indian 
words that suggested them than they do as English speech has long since 
altered them in our usage. 

Vergennes proudly claims to be “the smallest city in the United States,” 
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meaning thereby that despite its small population it has a complete munici- 
pal organization such as is found only in cities. It was in fact one of the very 
first cities in New England to be officially incorporated as such. That event 
took place in 1788, whereas Hartford and New Haven, considered the earli- 
est, had preceded by only four years. Its name, however, appears to be less 
meaningful nowadays to non-Vermonters than it might well be if they were 
more familiar with our national history. It was named in honor of the Comte 
de Vergennes, leading statesman in European diplomacy of his time, who 
presided over the peace conference in Paris which officially terminated our 
War of Independence in 1783. That name was given to the city at the sug- 
gestion of the Frenchman Crévecoeur, a great friend of Vermont, who was 
adopted as a citizen of this commonwealth by an Act of the General As- 
sembly in 1787, along with his three children. 

Michel Guillaume Saint-Jean de Crévecoeur was born at Caen in Nor- 
maridy in 1735. As a well-educated young man he came to the New World 
in 1754 and lived for ten years in the midst of stirring events. He travelled 
through much of North America, including the Great Lakes region, served 
with Montcalm in Canada as an expert in artillery and engineering, won 
military distinction, became acquainted with Indian life at first hand. 
Finally he bought a large tract of land near the Hudson River and de- 
veloped it into a plantation. In 1770 he married an American girl, Miss 
Mehitable Tippett of Yonkers. Their three children eventually occupied 
positions of importance in high diplomatic and social circles in France. 
After the independence of the former colonies was established in 1783, he 
became the first French Consul of New York, a position for which he was 
admirably fitted by his ability, experience, and personal acquaintance with 
the leading men of our nation, such as Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson. 

Meanwhile, however, during the course of a visit to the Old World, he 
arranged for the publication of his Letters from an American Farmer, which 
he had written in previous years. One of these ‘“‘letters” is remarkable for 
what appears to be the first realistic description of humming-birds ever 
written from actual observation. Another, now by far the best known of all, 
and increasingly recognized as ‘‘must’’ reading for the student of American 
history or literature, is an essay entitled, What Is an American? Nowhere 
else can one find set forth so clearly the ideal of individualistic American 
life as it was enthusiastically conceived in the eighteenth century. Moreover, 
it is certain that during his sojourn in France Crévecoeur did a great deal 
to arouse interest in this country and in the struggle for American inde- 
pendence. 

Now, the people of a town in Vermont are proud of the fact that it was 
named for Crévecoeur. That fact is not obvious, and indeed was forgotten 
for a long time. As a part of “going native” in his enthusiasm for life as he 
found it in the New World, he anglicized his name to “St. John.” So, when 
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it was a question of naming a certain town in his honor, he suggested in a 
letter to his close friend Ethan Allen that if it did not seem “too presumptu- 
ous,” the ‘‘appelation of St. Johnsbury” might be used, since the name Si. 
John had been already given to other places. In recent years the Daughters 
of the American Revolution of St. Johnsbury, known as the St. John de 
Crévecoeur Chapter, have done much to bring to light the local history of 
that neighborhood and its connections with the town’s ‘‘god-father,” 
Crévecoeur. 

When Lafayette returned to America in his later years, he visited Ver- 
mont in 1825 in response to an invitation by the legislature. Welcomed 
enthusiastically in various towns, at Burlington he laid the cornerstone of 
the “south building,” now the oldest structure of the University of Ver- 
mont; an elegant reception was given in his honor by Governor Van Ness. 
No one who passes by the university campus can fail to notice the statue of 
Lafayette which stands out in prominent position. 

For students of early American history, an important source-book is the 
Histoire et Description dela Nouvelle France written by the Jesuit missionary 
Charlevoix and published (considerably later) in Paris in 1742. Among the 
many fascinatingly interesting things which crowd that work, we may only 
stop here to notice one feature: the maps, drawn by contemporary French 
military engineers, with which those volumes are illustrated. Aside from the 
Northwest, ‘“‘thus far unexplored,” the whole country in general appears 
accurately delineated. It seems astonishing that such exact cartography 
could be accomplished in a land where there were no roads, for the most 
part no means of travel except by water. What interests us for the moment, 
however, is a certain large-scale map of the region including Lake Cham- 
plain. Not only do the contours look familiarly ‘‘modern,” but we see where 

.names have come from. It appears clearly, for instance, that the name of 
the point now known as Split Rock is merely a translation of Rocher Fendu, 
just as the name of Little Rock, Arkansas, was translated from its original 
French form. 

Growth and development of the French element in Vermont did not 
cease with the passing of the earlier years of Vermont history. A reminder 
of this fact was the recognition in 1949 of the centenary of the French 
parish of Saint-Joseph in Burlington. The founding of this French church 4 
century ago was considered a focal point in the celebration at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, likewise in 1949, by the Congrés du Centenaire des Franco- 
Ameéricains, of the coming to this country of a large portion of our Franco- 
American population about 1849. That wave of French-speaking newcomers 
was largely the result of difficult economic conditions prevailing in Canada 
at that time, which impelled those people in considerable numbers to seek 
better fortunes elsewhere. Their descendants will be found represented 
today in every kind of business or professional activity. 
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Also in 1949 Ecole Champlain, the French camp for girls on Lake 
Champlain, near Ferrisburg, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. An im- 
portant feature of the special program for the day was a pageant on the 
lakeshore representing the discovery in 1609 by Samuel de Champlain of 
the lake which bears his name. This was especially appropriate because the 
camp’s founder, the late Dr. E. D. Collins, had always emphasized that the 
camp was named not for the lake but for its discoverer, the intrepid French- 
man whom Dr. Collins greatly admired for his courage, his loyalty, his 
principles of honor and fair dealing. 

The steady growth and development of this French camp through its 
quarter-century of existence, as a pioneer movement in its particular field, 
might in itself be taken to indicate Vermont as something of a center of 
French influence. Such indeed it may claim to be. The summer language 
schools of Middlebury College, only a few miles from Ecole Champlain, are 
known throughout the nation. While all of the various language divisions— 
including German, Spanish, Italian, and Russian—enjoy a deservedly high 
reputation, everyone familiar with the institution knows that the Ecole 
Frangaise has consistently held its place as the outstanding unit. 

If one thinks of individuals who have contributed to the cementing of 
Franco-American relations and to making France better understood in this 
country, it is impossible to overlook a Vermont writer of rare distinction, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Unexcelled as an interpreter of Vermont, she is 
also truly a world citizen. Serving in relief work in France during the first 
World War, with keen and sympathetic insight she transmuted her experi- 
ence and observation into stories which appeared finally in a collection 
called Home Fires in France. Since then she has written much more about 
that country which she knows and loves so well. And it would be difficult to 
find an American who speaks French more fluently or impeccably than she. 

We began by recalling that French was the first European language ever 
spoken in the territory now known as Vermont. A great deal of it is spoken 
in Vermont at the present time. On the streets of Middlebury you can hear 
as excellent French as is uttered anywhere, not only from the lips of dis- 
tinguished Francais de France teaching or visiting at the College, but from 
many young Americans who have foresworn the use of any other language 
during their sojourn there, and who have learned by scientific modern meth- 
ods to speak French correctly, fluently, sans accent. To be sure, the French 
you may hear in less intellectual surroundings, on farms or in village shops 
or restaurants, will be of a different sort. It will involve old-fashioned ex- 
pressions and pronunciations forgotten in France generations ago, as well as 
a sprinkling of Frenchified English words for modern things not yet named 
in any language when these people’s ancestors came to the New World. If 
you are interested in the quality of language, you may find amusement or 
enjoyment in the salty, virile primitiveness of some of their now-outmoded 
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turns of speech, a refreshing expressiveness in their ferre-d-lerre ways of 
saying things. 

At any rate, those who may be inclined to disparage this kind of French, 
as they hear it spoken by Vermont countryfolk, might do well to indulge in 
a little realistic reflection. If they will compare it, as French, not with the 
classics they read in school, but with the kind of English, as Englis/,, 
spoken by ‘“‘pure’’ Yankee farmers of comparable background and habits 
of life, they may decide that one is no more “‘quaint”’ or ‘‘corrupted”’ than 
the other! And in the way of sincerity, and a certain straightforwardness of 
expression, we may learn lessons from people whose speech as a whole we 
should not care to imitate. 

Surely no one with any sense of history could logically consider French 
a “foreign” language in Vermont. La survivance francaise is a tenacious 
force in New England, not to be overwhelmed by the misunderstanding or 
even persecution with which it has sometimes had to meet. And Vermonters 
are generally recognized as being conservative, holding on to what they 
have. There is no real reason to lack faith that Vermont’s French heritage 
will continue as a permanent possession—one to be as proud of as of any 
other. 

Louis Fo.ry 

Ecole Champlain 


Ferrisburg, Vermont 
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— instructors of modern foreign languages are sure that maximum 
virtue resides in an oral-aural approach. They would use the foreign 
language, even for grammatical explanations, as the language of the class- 
room. Among them there are degrees of stringency in applying the pre- 
scription, some allowing occasional lapses into English to appease the 
backward, others, rasher, granting no concessions to ignorance or unpre- 
paredness. 

The more fanatic ‘“‘oral-aural” practitioners are mainly the native-born 
German, Spanish, etc., in our schools, whose language departments they 
have in many places practically taken over, and American-born instructors 
who have studied for comparatively long periods in a single foreign country. 

Another group of instructors (to which I belong) is of opinion that 
talking a language is the spire of the edifice, so to speak. They feel that, 
while many can acquire ability in school to read acceptably in a foreign 
language, given a sufficient conditioning training in English, nearly all of 
those who begin a foreign language with the thought of very soon using it 
in the same manner as their own are doomed to disappointment, and quit 
its study without residual impressions that might inspire love of the foreign 
language and its literature. This group of instructors has particularly upon 
its conscience the fact that language and literature are inseparable concepts; 
that linguistic art is very long indeed, and extremely various, so much so 
that the student must proceed with attention fixed equally on all the 
processes involved. Such teachers are, in other words, against a segmenta- 
tion of processes as ultimately unproductive. 

Many of the first group have undoubtedly the ideas of group two as 
regards end-results. Assuming indifference to bandwagons (the present 
endorsement of the lay public and educational prescribers, themselves 
generally without foreign-language experience) they are as sincerely lovers 
of the foreign language and literature (though probably not of English) as 
the fourfold-emphasis propagandists of the second group. 

For a third united (and well united) band there are the linguistic sci- 
entists, or linguisticians, resoundingly introduced some years ago to a 
gullible public by Fortune and The Reader’s Digest. They were headed by 
the redoubtable Professor Leonard Bloomfield, master of a certain abstruse 
art of describing and analyzing language. Already thirty-five years ago 
this ‘scientific methodist” was demanding a new scientific concentration 
upon the child studying foreign language in the grades. The devoted victim 
should have, according to the professor, a minimum of at least eight hours 
a week of the teacher’s personal ministration, or then and there give up 
hope of satisfactory learning of a foreign language. 
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His theories came into their own during the second World War. That 
was the occasion of the big push to give selected bodies of service men 
enough foreign language, with attaching civilization, geography, history, to 
fit them in triple-quick time for liaison duties abroad. The counsels of cer- 
tain of Professor Bloomfield’s younger associates and disciples captured 
the emergency-driven fancies of those in charge of America’s part in the 
war. The dream of super-super attention to the spoken word by students 
working day and night on a single language, under conditions divorcing 
them from literary distractions, and largely in the company of machine- 
made native-speakers, had come true. 

To the totalitarian doctrines of this school of linguistic pedagogy few 
teachers of foreign languages in the country subscribe with any degree of 
fulness, especially insofar as application of them to the routine of American 
schools and colleges is concerned. It is true, however, that the tendency of 
the unlettered public to glorify the spoken word as all that is desired (I 
say this advisedly) from foreign-language study has been flattered and 
stimulated by the dogmatic assurances of this strange new bedfellow, and 
some institutions with money to spend, and jealously on guard with respect 


to their “bubble reputation,” have been trying out forms of the ‘army 
way,” partly, no doubt, because of the pressures exerted by that public 
(which includes some college presidents and deans) and by “progressive” 
educators always enthusiastic for the New Look in curricula. 

To complete the picture of diversity it must be said that most of us, 
even the linguisticians, have our little idiosyncrasies not covered in the 
foregoing descriptions. Differing backgrounds, personalities, local condi- 
tions, naturally lead to different ways of judging how to meet general and 
particular language-teaching difficulties. 

For myself, I lack enthusiasm for the big jumbled professional con- 
gresses. They fill me with irritation and frustration. Iam torn between desires 
to attend several programs at the same time, and I dislike to listen to 
advocates of French who are indifferent to Spanish, or vice versa. I think 
we could be just as unified a profession, and probably learn more, if we 
stayed at home, reading a fat periodical that included within its pages 
attention to all our languages, with generous space for honest book reviews, 
a Modern Language Journal that would end the isolated-language publica- 
tions. If the single-journal consummation is not possible (and I know it 1s 
not) we could at least, by saving on hotel and travel bills, subscribe as we 
ought to all the language journals. 

Talk of methods and objectives in modern-foreign-language teaching 
is more or less abortive (I continue with my idiosyncrasies) as long as we 
remain blind to the fact that our professional woes come almost altogether 
from failure to condition students early for the things of our own language, 
so that the foreign languages can be implanted. It is in the high school that 
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the long maturation processes peculiarly necessary for language and 
literature work must be started. We begin the defense of our professional 
ideals much too late. We need to get behind English and Latin (the former 
is already unable to “‘sell”’ itself in many places) in the secondary schools— 
which means that we should continually fight policies that do not recognize 
the effective teaching of English (supported of necessity by Latin) in the 
lower schools as the sine qua mon core of general education. It is worse than 
pathetic to see college students unripe in their own English placing them- 
selves, as it were, under the doctor’s care in foreign language, faithfully 
hoping for a linguistic cure, but apparently unmindful of the size of the 
effort required of them personally in the circumstances. 

“Cultural approach,” advertised as satisfying diet for ambitious men 
and women, leaves me cold. Why fritter our already inadequate teaching 
time away on the Louvre and the Pisa tower, which can be readily met and 
studied outside the language dominion? Naturally we will communicate our 
enthusiasms relating to the lands and peoples that have come within the 
range of our experience, but we would do well not to consume thereby many 
hours of the semester. I cannot help disliking, in this connection, the single- 
language, single-country prepossession. The student learns that there is a 
Louvre, but is not told that there are art galleries of comparable importance 
in Spain, Italy, and elsewhere. 

I believe, further, that early, continued predominant emphasis on talk 
may react unfavorably upon an already wavering regard for literature. The 
latter, both domestic and foreign, is now fast approaching the status of a 
redheaded stepchild among our undergraduates. It is an article of my 
creed that we as teachers should early and late seek to intertwine language 
and literature, and it seems to me obvious that the steam-roller exaggera- 
tions on the oral-aural side are dangerously plucking them farther and 
farther apart. 

A. M. WITHERS 

Concord College 

Athens, West Virginia 











Some Sixteenth-Century Laws 
for the Indtes 


OST Spanish legislation designed for the Indies, especially in the six- 
teenth century, concerned either gold or Indians. Conveying the 
former to Spain and to the Crown intact constituted a serious problem. 
One important source of difficulty was the strong propensity of voyagers from 
the Indies to conceal their wealth in order to avoid payment of taxes, 
To counteract this tendency the Crown, naturally enough, sought to pro- 
tect itself with rules and regulations designed to prevent the free entry 
of wealth into Spain. A representative set of such rules are those issued by 
Agustin de Zarate, a Chief Auditor who had himself served in the Indies, 
and who had had the opportunity to observe at first hand some of the 
practices which resulted in loss to the royal treasury, always, unfortunately, 
sorely in need of additional funds. Zarate’s orders! are to the following effect: 
All fleets or individual boats leaving from any port in the Indies must 
make public proclamation of their intention to set sail for Spain before 
being accorded permission to do so by the officials. 

All gold, silver, pearls, and other gems must be registered and placed 
in possession of the captain of the vessel. They may not be left with the 
individual. 

Any article discovered in violation of the above will be confiscated for 
His Majesty. 

Captains are to be held financially liable for any items smuggled by 
their passengers. 

(At this point Zarate observes that it is well to exercise the utmost 
diligence in appointing captains, who should be under heavy bond and 
subject to the death penalty for violations of regulations.) 

Captains are to keep an accurate list of passengers and crew. If anyone 
dies or disembarks at an island, the captain is to record such event in the 
presence of witnesses. 

A list of gold on board each ship is to be carried on that ship, and a dupli- 
cate on the flagship. 

Great caution is to be exercised at the Azores. The inhabitants of those 
islands know that many of the passengers are carrying gold and that they 


1 Archivo General de Simancas, Diversos de Castilla, Legajo 6, folio 44. No date, but the 
orders were issued after Z4rate’s return from Peru, which was approximately 1550; the scrip! 
also appears to be mid-sixteenth century. 
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are eager to purchase European goods. As a result, they overcharge, and 
much gold is left in the Azores instead of reaching the mainland. (Zarate 
observes that his seven-day stop-over at the Azores cost him twenty-five 
ducats.) The main danger, however, is that many passengers, on the pretext 
of being ill, leave the ship, and later go to Portugal with their gold. In the 
future, if anyone is really ill, the captain may permit him to leave at the 
Azores, but with only a limited amount of gold. He is to be searched before 
leaving. 

At Seville the officials of the Casa de Contratacién are to come aboard 
to remove the locked chests containing metals or gems. They are to exercise 
more diligence in this procedure than they have heretofore. 

These officials are to bring on board with them a caulker to examine 
parts of the vessel where gold might be concealed. 

As the officials leave the ship, the locked chests are to precede them. 

The chests are to be opened in the presence of the captain and of all 
the officials. 

Not all legislation, of course, had to do with bringing gold back to Spain. 
Much of it was concerned with minutiae; some of it was amusing; all of it, 
essentially, was designed, even if mistakenly so according to modern stand- 
ards, to protect someone, either the inhabitants of the Indies or the Crown. 
The following examples selected from a seventeenth-century compendium 
of laws, decrees, and ordinances for the Indies? are representative of much 
of the minor legislation. 


” 


“".. que los intérpretes tengan las partes y calidades necesarias. . . . 
May 1, 1583. 


. que aya portero en cada Audiencia . . . que no se les pague de la caja real 
... que se les paque de gastos de justicia. . . .” February 1, 1567. 


“. .. que no puedan ser abogado en audiencias de Indias mingtin padre, suegro 
0 hijo de oidor de ella. . . .” August 16, 1563. 


‘ 


‘.. . que no naveguen a las Indias marineros extranjeros ni vayan por pajes ni 
grumetes. ...” 1538, 1551, 1554. 


“... que en las puertas de cases reales, audiencias, universidades y hospitales 
de las Indias no se pongan mAs armas que las del Rey.” October 18, 1583. 


“... que el Virrey del Pera no se entremeta en el Gobierno de Chile si no fuere 
para cosas graves y de importancia.”’ October 15, 1597. 


“.. . Que ninguno aunque sea graduado pueda en las Indias curar de medicina 
0 cirujia sin que lleve licencia del consejo para ello.” May 13, 1538. 


* Diez de la Calle, Juan, Memorial resumen y Compendio breue de zedulas decretos y ordenan- 
545 y otras Cosas curiosas y necesarias Madrid 1646 (This work is included in document 3178 
of the Manuscript Department at the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid.) 
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Not all of the legislation was restrictive. As early as 1531, Charles I in 
attempting to induce more “dirt farmers” to emigrate to the Indies issued a 
decree’ making them splendid concessions: 

Free food and passage from Seville to the Indies. 

No taxes, except the Ecclesiastical Tenths, for them or their heirs for 
a period of twenty years. 

Benefices in towns settled by farmers to be exclusively for them. 

Use of Indian labor, the Indians to be maintained by the Crown, to 
erect their first homes. 

Bestowal on the settler and his heirs of a grant of land, the size to be 
determined by the amount he wishes to cultivate. 

A cow and a pig for each settler; two cows and two calves for those 
who settle in Hispaniola. 

Land, a house, a cow, and a pig for the first son who marries in the 
Indies. 

The Emperor was no less solicitous, in the matter of legal arrangements 
at least, concerning the welfare of his Indian subjects, or subjects-to-be. 
In the Articles of Contract‘ between him and Pizarro it is explicitly stated 
that the Indians are not to be mistreated or forced into the mines or pear! 
fisheries, and that Pizarro must bear the expense of bringing back with 
him on his voyage of conquest a substantial number of clergy for the instruc- 
tion of the natives! 

Dorotoy McManon 

Seville, Spain 


3 Navarrete, Martin Fernandez, Documentos inéditos para la historia de Espana, tomo Il, 
pp. 204-08. Madrid, Viuda de Calero, 1842. 
* Archivo General de Indias, Patronato Real, legajo 28, ramo 21. 
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The Editors Corner 





ARE WE WORLD MINDED ENOUGH? 


Anybody observing the American educational scene will conclude that this is a 
country full of perplexing contradictions. We are ready to admit that our country 
is a world leader. The isolationists have lost out. It would be difficult to find any 
leader who will admit to anybody or even to himself that he believes the days of 
isolation will ever come back. It is too late for that. The aeroplane and the radio 
have brought us so close to the other nations that today Berlin is closer to New York 
than Florida was in the time of Woodrow Wilson, and a reporter in Japan can bring 
news to our whole nation as fast as he could have brought news a few years back 
speaking from the Court House to a small gathering in the Public Square of any 
small town. 

And yet—has the spirit of isolation departed entirely? We think not. It shows 
in many ways, it shows in our complacency and a kind of aloofness or lack of interest 
that keeps us from exerting our greatest efforts towards getting along with other 
peoples. 

Just consider, for instance, what the Good Neighbor Policy means today. It 
seems to have meant originally a friendly attitude towards the Latin American 
countries. Our leaders preached friendliness, our Government used every possible 
means to show the countries to the South that we had a sincere interest in their 
welfare, not only economic, but also spiritual. We engaged in all kinds of enterprises 
and activities that showed beyond doubt that we were really interested in establish- 
ing the closest friendly relations that nations with common interests and ideals can 
have, and I, for one, believe that our people were sincere and most of our leaders 
were sincere too. 

But a few years went by, and that fickleness and lack of persistence which is 
a predominant trait in the American character (which helps isolationism along) 
made us rush headlong in all directions. Not that this may not have been an un- 
expected necessity, but there is no reason under the sun to abandon a worthy enter- 
prise because another looms up on the horizon. In this country where executives do 
the work of five or six men and boast about it, aren’t we fired with sufficient en- 
thusiasm to carry out more than one worthy enterprise to a happy and successful 
conclusion? 

It is clear we didn’t have any ten-year plan, or a five-year plan, it was just a 
plan, a plan in the making, and when this plan did not blossom overnight into some- 
thing miraculous, as in the movies, we were bewildered and looked about for other 
ventures. 

We hope the nations to the South will forgive us. We do the same with our own 
people and our dearest possessions—we change radios very quickly, cars, homes, 
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and many of us have a cute way of changing old wives (who are very young) for new 
ones. We do not mean to harm anybody. We simply can not be persistent. We pro- 
pose marriage to a young lady, and if she, because she happens to have a toothache 
on that particular day, says o, we just give up and marry a friend of the girl or her 
maid. One year the rhumba and the tango engage our attention, next the jitterbug, 
next the charleston, then the square dances. We simply are very fickle. 

Considering these shortcomings, do we realize the hurdle that the study of 
foreign languages has had to surmount—a discipline that calls for long and persistent 
effort? 

Don’t be surprised, therefore, that this should be the only civilized nation where 
a number of educational leaders proclaim in all sincerity that the study of foreign 
languages is not worthwhile. We admit that these gentlemen are sincere, but sincer- 
ity does not necessarily mean anything and may not be helpful at all. Their attitude 
seems to originate from a hidden urge for isolationism. We hope these gentlemen will 
realize that the world is getting smaller, that our frontiers no longer coincide with 
the borders of our land, and our problems, in many aspects, are no different from the 
problems of nations of equal or similar cultures, and because of this we might give 
thoughtful consideration to the educational ideas of other nations, and it might be 
well to try to understand the psychology of other peoples, and in order to ascertain 
how they think, and act, and dream, no better way can be found than looking into 
the ways of their languages and the expression of their thoughts as shown in their 
literatures. 

These are not things for which casual attention will suffice. They must occupy 
a good share of our lives, they call for persistent effort, not only during our school 
days, but throughout our lives as well. 

Our Foreign Service insists on a thorough training in foreign languages; the 
Army and Navy schools devote considerable time to them; there is a consensus of 
opinion that students who are specially adept in foreign languages should be given 
training in them, but we feel it is quite unjust and unwise to tell our boys and girls 
that most of them can not study foreign languages because they don’t have the neces- 
sary qualifications to undertake the study of a subject that will open to them new 
vistas into the life and ways of other peoples. 

We believe our boys and girls have an innate ambition that will permit them to 
succeed in almost anything in which they have the proper guidance. The language 
teachers of our schools believe that our students are capable. Give them more of 
these good teachers and see what will happen, and let us not court disaster by turn- 


ing our backs on the rest of the world. 
JdT. 


Dear Editor: 


May I offer some suggestions that may be of help to students and teachers 
planning to study abroad? 
HOW TO BE HAPPY ABROAD 


With tourist travel to Europe hitting a record high for the summer of 1950, it is 
plain that Americans are becoming increasingly interested in their neighbors across 
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the sea. But tourists are not the only ones who are wanting to see other countries for 
themselves. Students and teachers are finding it within their means to travel, and are 
doing so more and more. I should like to address a few remarks to this latter group 
of travellers—those who plan on being abroad for months instead of weeks, and who 
want to obtain a serious picture of life in a foreign country, rather than a mere quick 
panoramic view. I have been in Europe studying for more than a year, and, after 
some initial blunders, have learned to make my life here almost as pleasant as it was 
in America. Here is a formula for happiness in a foreign country, if you are thinking 
of a year or so abroad: 

1. Learn the language. In a country where English does not predominate, it is 
almost essential to learn the language which is spoken. You are not quite so much of 
a foreigner if you can at least make yourself understood in the local tongue. This is 
a wonderful chance to improve your knowledge of a language. Many people with 
whom you will want to speak may not speak English. 

2. Know the country. Before you settle down in any one particular city, it may 
be well (and will probably be interesting!) to get a general picture of the country asa 
whole first. Local railroads have all kinds of excursions expressly for this purpose. 
This saves the embarrassment which follows when a native proudly mentions his 
home town, and you have to say you’ve never heard of it! 

3. Get a job. Even if you do not need the money, having a job (perhaps for only a 
few hours a week) is a fine way to come into contact with the people of a country. 
Translation work and teaching English are two possibilities. Your salary probably 
will not be large, but you will increase your circle of friends. 

4. Give a party! Do you like the woman at the next table at breakfast? Invite 
her for tea! Is there a group of students which keeps inviting you out? Have them 
over, the whole crowd of them, for a party. Do you know some foreigners who want 
to learn English? Get them all together some evening. Your party must not be as 
elaborate as a diplomatic reception in order to be a success. A few “cokes” and a lot 
of real American hamburgers (they can be cooked on an electric hot-plate) are fine 
for a young crowd. If you have an apartment, you can delight your public with 
specialties like fried chicken or pancakes or steak. This will lead to return invita- 
tions from these people to visit their homes, and to very pleasant relations generally. 

5. Join an organization. Any principal city will have clubs composed of Ameri- 
cans, which will help you meet your countrymen abroad. More interesting than 
these are mixed organizations of Americans and foreigners, which will help you find 
friends of the country in which you are. One type of mixed organization is what 
might be called a professional organization—of students, of teachers, of business- 
men, etc. It is worthwhile to join one of these. The people who run these groups have 
probably been around much longer than you have, so don’t be disappointed if you 
aren’t elected president at the first meeting. You will nevertheless meet people 
whom you will like, and who will like and help you. 

6. When in Rome. ... When you are away from home, you will almost cer- 
tainly find things you do not like. America has the highest standard of living in the 
world, but, alas!|—when you travel you can’t take it with you! Your room may be 
cold in winter. The food may poison you from time to time. The plumbing may be 
reminiscent of the Kentucky hills. The clothes in the stores have neither style nor 
quality. An American in America would complain very lustily, but an American 
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abroad does better to endure the necessary evils as patiently as possible. Complaints 
about things which cannot be helped do not lead to friendly feelings. 

In this connection, it is also well not to be too conspicuous in a crowd. If the 
men at a certain gathering will be wearing dark suits, an American man should do 
the same, even though, at a similar function in America, he might wear tweeds. An 
American woman also does well to consider what others will be wearing—otherwise 
she may stand out like Carmen Miranda in an old ladies’ home! Unnecessary loud 
talking and playful behavior in public may be discarded in the interests of politeness 
and consideration for others. 

I hope that these few suggestions will be helpful to those who are planning on 
travel abroad. There is no reason for loneliness in a foreign country. All that are 
needed are a little effort, a little adapting of the self to the environment, and a little 
philosophical ‘‘taking things as they are.”” Mix these ingredients thoroughly and, 
whether you are in Switzerland, France, Germany, or the Belgian Congo, successful 
results are guaranteed! 

BERTHA RyMAL Woop 

Ziirich, Switzerland 


Dear Editor: 


To how many of us do these remarks apply? 


DOES THE SHOE FIT? 


Anthony Standen has shown that professors of the physical, biological, and s30- 
cial sciences are sometimes guilty of amusing fallacies, and of teaching probable 
opinions as if they were established facts.! Leaning back in our swivel chairs we 
professors of literature look across the campus contentedly, thankful that in our 
ivory tower we are not as other men. But aren’t we? In the name of what we term 
“literary science,”’ don’t we also commit fallacies? Let us consider a few of the ideas 
of which nearly all of us have been guilty at one time or another: 

1. Similarity of works indicates literary influence. The patient scholar who can 
establish the influence of one writer upon another has done us all an invaluable 
service. He has helped us to understand how great minds work and how ideas 
travel. But mere similarity, although it may invite further investigation, is no 
proof of influence or plagiarism. If our host in Morocco serves us mint tea and our 
host in Virginia serves us mint julep, do we therefore have proof that the Virginian 
obtained his mint from the Moroccan? A little stroll around the Virginian’s planta- 
tion, or neighborhood, would reveal that he doesn’t need to import any foreign mint 

2. A literary genius is guilty of something scandalous until proved innocent. The 
slogan of the psychoanalytic school of literary research is “Find that Quirk.” In the 
absence of an authentic confession, and having only controversial and inconclusive 
evidence, we should not sully in the classroom the reputations of those who are dead 
and gone and cannot defend themselves. We must distinguish between what can be 
read in a work of literature and what can be read into it. 

3. The superlative convinces the student. Unless we fairly gnaw our tongues, we 


1 Standen, Anthony, “Science Can Be Silly,” Life, XXVIII, 13, March 27, 1950, pp. 
103-114. 
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teachers of Spanish are apt to tell our classes that Don Quijote is ‘the worla’s greatest 
novel.” If he has to judge the caballero de la triste figura by excerpts in an anthology, 
the student is likely to disagree, and his faith in his teacher will be weakened. A 
student should not be expected to accept the greatness of a book until he knows its 
full story, and knows that people of more consequence than his teacher have ad- 
mired it. If he knows, for example, that Longfellow and Sir Walter Scott were 
Cervantes fans, he will be much more inclined to dig for gold in La Mancha. No 
book is great just because Dr. Fulano says so. 

Even after a full course on the Quijote, the student may be unwilling to accept 
the superlative. Professor Brushwood justly defends the student’s right to have 
likes and dislikes.? In a field as subjective as literature, grades should not be based on 
the student’s ability to toss back to the professor the latter’s opinions, but rather 
on the student’s skill in forming and intelligently defending opinions of his own. A 
corps of academic thought-police cannot train citizens of a democracy. 

4. Authors’ names and the titles of their works have an intrinsic value. It is down- 
right pedagogical sadism to force a young person to commit to memory the titles 
of books that he has known neither in excerpt nor in summary, just to pass the final 
examination in the survey or “history of literature” course. So far as the cultural 
value of such a procedure is concerned, we might as well send him down to a siding 
to memorize the numbers on a string of coal cars. At least he’d get some fresh air! 

What we need most of all is to reach back through the years to try to remember 
what it felt like to be on the other side of the teacher’s desk in the classroom. We 
should also remember that an opinion that is too unfounded for presentation 
before a learned society is unfit to be used in a classroom. If we want to make our- 
selves “literary scientists,’ let us dig up or shut up. 

Joun L. Martin 

Marshall College 

Huntington, West Virginia 


? Brushwood, J. S., “What About Literary Values?,” Modern Language Journal, XXXIV, 
3, March, 1950. 











Announcements 








Special Notice 


In the October 1949 issue of the Modern Language Journal, pp. 478-79 are given 
the names of the members on the Steering Committee and on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Committee on the Recruitment, Training and Placement of Modern 
Foreign Language Teachers. Much to the regret of the General Chairman two im- 
portant statements have been omitted, to wit: 

(a) The editors of the various modern language publications of the A.A.T.’s. 
are ex-officio members of both committees. 

(b) Likewise, all members of the Federation’s Executive Council are ex-officio 
members of both committees during their term of service. 

With apologies, 

C. M. Purin 

General Chairman, Committee on 
Recruitment, Training and Placement 
of Modern Foreign Language Teachers 


Professor Enrico de’ Negri at Columbia University 


Professor Enrico de’Negri has been appointed Professor of Italian at Columbia 
University. He was born at Carrara, Italy, August 22, 1902 and graduated at the 
University of Pisa where he taught philosophy for the last five years. 

He has been a lecturer and then professor of Italian literature in several German 
universities, and has frequently taught as visiting professor at Columbia University. 
His contributions to literature and philosophy include many books and numerous 
lengthy articles. In literature he has written on Machiavelli, Poliziano, Vico, and 
Foscolo. His field of research has been for some time European Romanticism. 


In order to assure uninterrupted delivery of The Journal, subscribers whose 
subscriptions expired with the May 1950 issue should renew them now, either 
through their regional associations or directly through the Business Manager, Mr. 
Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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Notes and News 





Institute of International Education—Fellowships 


The first German Government scholarship program since the end of the war has been 
announced by Donald J. Shank, Vice-President of the Institute of International Education, 
New York. In appreciation of the large program now bringing German students to the United 
States, the Bavarian Ministry of Education and Culture has established six graduate fellow- 
ships for Americans for a one-year period beginning May 1, 1950. 

There is no restriction as to the field of study, but the most favorable opportunities exist 
in socia] sciences and humanities. The Institute of International Education makes preliminary 
selection and recommends candidates, but the final decision placement will rest with the Ba- 
varian Ministry of Education and Culture. Interested students should write to the Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Requirements include a 
B.A. or B.S. degree, full knowledge of the German language, American citizenship, a good 
academic record, character, and health. 

STUDENTS OF MusIc 

Talented young students of music, seeking further training in such renowned centers as 
Milan, Paris, Vienna, and London will be interested in the recent announcement by the De- 
partment of State that competition for foreign study awards under Public Law 584 (The 
Fulbright Act) are open for the 1951-52 academic year. 

Applicants enrolled at an institution of higher learning in the fall of 1950 must apply 
through the Fulbright Adviser on their campus for information and application forms prior to 
the closing of the competition, October 31, 1950. Applicants not so enrolled should write di- 
rectly to the Institute of Internationa! Education, before October 15, 1950. 


YounG AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Talented young American artists will also have the opportunity to study abroad on U. S. 
Government scholarships under the Fulbright Act. The conditions and requirements are the 
same as for the students of music, and the application must be made in the same manner. 


STUDENTS OF STAGECRAFT 


Talented young Americans with experience in acting, stage production and directing will 
also have the opportunity to study abroad on U. S. Government scholarships under the 
Fulbright Act. Awards will be made to qualified graduate students interested in attending 
theatre schools or working with renowned repertory groups in such countries as the United 
Kingdom, France, and Italy. The conditions and requirements are the same as for the students 
of music, and the application must be made in the same manner—either through the local 
Fulbright Program Adviser, or directly through the Institute of International Education. 


JAPANESE STUDENTS 


Nearly 300 of Japan’s most brilliant young leaders in a wide variety of fields have been 
arriving in San Francisco this summer and will soon be enrolled for advanced study at colleges 
and universities throughout the United States. 

The Japanese are coming to this country under an exchange program set up by General 
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Douglas MacArthur’s headquarters and the Department of the Army. They will soon be 
followed by a group of students, mostly undergraduates, from the Ryukyuan Islands. 

A number of the Japanese students are promising young officials in the Japanese ministries 
of Foreign Affairs, Finance, and International Trade and Industry. The program is under the 
sponsorship of the Institute of International Education. 


AMERICAN Epucators TO TEACH IN JAPAN 


Fifty American Educators, yet to be selected, will have an opportunity to play a first- 
hand role in the democratic reorientation of Japan, according to an announcement made by 
Donald J. Shank, Vice-President of the Institute of International Education. Under a program 
sponsored by the Institute and the Supreme Command, Allied Powers, this number of qualified 
professors will be chosen soon to teach in universities throughout Japan for a two-year period 
beginning April 1, 1951. Candidates for the positions must be college graduates with at least a 
Master’s degree, and those holding a Ph.D. are preferred. Some teaching experience is also 
required. The Institute will nominate candidates for final approval by the Japanese universities 
and by the Occupation Authorities, and will make all arrangements for the program. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM FELLOWSHIPS 


The Pan American World Airways System offers twenty-five fellowships, covering round- 
trip transportation only, from specified United States terminals of the Pan American Airways 
to a terminal in the country of study. Awards are made at two different times during the year 
following closing dates for receipt of applications on October 31 and March 15, and these 
awards are given only to candidates wishing to register at a university for study or research 
for a complete academic year. The Institute administers these fellowships and application is 
made on forms which the Institute will send upon request. 


Secondary Education Board Meeting 


“Education for International Understanding” was the general theme of the 24th annual 
two-day conference of the Secondary Education Board, held in Washington, D. C., February 
24 and 25, at the Hotel Statler. The Secondary Education Board is a national organization of 
three hundred independent schools with headquarters in Milton, Massachusetts. 


Sweet Briar College—Junior Year in France 


Scholarship aid has been granted to 16 of the 83 men and women from 32 colleges and 
universities now enrolled in the 1950-51 Junior Year in France, which is under the administra- 
tion of Sweet Briar College. 

Students admitted to the 1950-51 Junior Year in France, the third under the administra- 
tion of Sweet Briar College, include 19 men and 64 women from 23 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Professor Joseph E. Barker of Sweet Briar is the director of the 
Junior Year in France, and Professor William C. Holbrook of Northwestern University is the 
professor in charge in France, assisted by Professor Mary Lane Charles of Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


The David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Fund 


A second fellowship of this Memorial Fund is made available for the year 1950-51. Persons 
of any creed, nationality or color are eligible. Each recipient is free to choose his own place of 
study. In view of the character of the subject matter, a religious interest and a reading knowl- 
edge of Danish are requisite. Anyone interested may write to Dr. Paul Holmer, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Professor Oelschlager in Spain 


Dr. Victor R. B. Oelschlager, of Newcomb College, Tulane University was invited by the 
Spanish Government for a three-month study period in Spain this past summer. Dr. Oel- 
schlager planned to spend the alloted time engaged in philological research for his proposed 
book, “Old Spanish Dictionary.” 

The invitation for his visit to Spain was extended by the Bureau of Cultural Relations of 
the Spanish Foreign Ministry, through sefior José Garay, consul-general of Spain at New 
Orleans. 


University of Wisconsin—Semaine Balzac 


The University of Wisconsin commemorated the centenary of Balzac’s death with a 
Semaine Balzac from March 19 to 25. M. René de Messiéres, conseiller culturel prés de l’Am- 
bassade de France, gave the principal address, Wednesday evening, March 22, “Entre deux 
centenaires: Le Faust de Goethe et la Comédie humaine.” He showed that Balzac’s novels 
treat, often with Goethean breadth and profundity, the same great philosophical themes that 
are expressed in the German’s Faust. 

Professor Samuel Rogers, of the Department of French and Italian, spoke Friday evening 
on “Balzac and the American Reader,” defending the novelist against some of the shop-worn 
criticisms that have tended to prejudice the American public against all but a very small 
portion of the Comédie humaine. 

A showing of the film Le Colonel Chabert, a world premier of a play by George Middleton, 
That Was Balzac (adapted for radio), and a Balzac Exhibit, completed the week’s programs, 
under the direction of a committee whose chairman was Professor Alexander Y. Kroff. 


Vocational Opportunities—Third Revised Edition 


The Third Revised Edition of Vocational Opportunities for Modern Foreign Language 
Students, prepared by Dr. Theodore Huebener, may be obtained at 30 cents each, postpaid, 
from the Business Manager of The Journal, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri. 











Reviews 





DALE, J. B., AND DALE, M. L., Cours Elémentaire de Francais. D. C. Heath, 
Boston, 1949. Pp. 532. Price, $2.60. 


This is an excellent first-year French text for high-school students. Material is given in 
each lesson to provide training in the four language skills of reading, writing, understanding, 
and speaking. The five preliminary lessons are concerned especially with pronunciation, but 
exercises for vocabulary and grammar are included. The authors state in the preface that the 
vocabulary of Cours Elémentaire has been checked with the basic lists of Tharp, Vander 
Beke, and Cheydleur as well as with the French Vocabulary List published by the Secondary 
Education Board. They have added “everyday expressions used in current conversation, and 
common terms which do not appear in the standard word-lists.”” Each lesson is built on a 
simple reading text. Such subjects as food, clothing, recreation, the home, the family, and the 
classroom relate the language to the student’s life and give him material for compositions and 
conversation. There are frequent reviews and drill exercises in various forms so that, although 
the student has the repetition necessary for learning a language, he should not find it monoto- 
nous. This text emphasizes oral and aural training, and a variety of exercises are provided 
to teach this part of the language. 

Five verb tenses, the present, future, past indefinite, imperfect, and past definite, are 
covered in this text and the forms of the imperative are used. The present subjunctive is not 
included. The appendix gives all the forms of the four regular conjugations followed by the 
usual tables of irregular verbs. 

The reading material in both French and English is interesting and well chosen. Chapters 
in English on geography, development of the French language, architecture, famous men, and 
the resistance movement give information on the civilization, and lists of French words used 
in English novels might interest the student in his own language as well as the foreign one. 

The appearance of the book is very attractive. Delightful sketches illustrate the reading 
text, photographs supplement the articles on civilization, and songs (words and music) are 
an integral part of the text. 

M. ANNETTE DoOBBIN 

N.Y. State College for Teachers 


STAHL, E. L., Heinrich von Kleist’s Dramas (Modern Language Series I\). 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1948. Pp. 144. Price, 12s/6d. 


From Adam Miller to well into the present century the views and conclusions of Kleist- 
critics have been conditioned as much by certain fateful and mistaken preconceived ideas as 
by the actual content of the poet’s works. In this way several mutually contradictory traditions 
in Kleist criticism have developed, each with important adherents. Only in comparatively 
recent years has the work of such men as Cassirer, Fricke, Lugowski, and Nordmeyer succeeded 
in penetrating through the maze of legend and critics’ subjective opinions to the works them- 
selves. Mr. Stahl’s book is the most recent in a long series of efforts to come to an understand- 
ing of one of the most enigmatic yet provocative artists in German literature. 

The author’s attention is focused most sharply on Kleist as a developing artist and 
thinker. Except for occasional references to letters, Novellen, and essays, the dramas are Mr. 
Stahl’s primary source and these are treated not so much as independent works of art but 
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rather as statements of various aspects of Kleist’s attitude toward the great problems of life. 

The introduction (39 pp.) sketches the general background, the intellectual climate, 
against which and in which the artist is to be viewed: the early rationalistic thought forms, 
the much debated Kant-crisis, the black despair following this, etc. A number of chapters 
treating the dramas in chronological order forms the body of the book; there follow a section 
containing English translations of all German quotations found in the text, a brief chronology 
of Kleist’s life and works, a select bibliography of some fifty-three items, and an index. The 
translations are invariably accurate, the style of the book is clear throughout. 

A very gratifying feature is the author’s consistent comparison of the various Fassungen 
of individual plays. This is a method especially rewarding and indeed almost demanded in the 
case of Kleist and quite in keeping with Mr. Stahl’s intention, that is, to study the develop- 
ment of Kleist’s thought. Naturally the critic’s conclusions derived by this method touch upon 
the most crucial points of interpretation and will therefore not find unanimous agreement. For 
example, speaking of the various drafts of Penthesilea, Mr. Stahl mentions “Kleist’s lack of 
method in composing his dramas” ascribing this alleged deficiency to the “intuitive, unpre- 
meditated quality of his writing” (p. 75 f.). This is a judgment quite unacceptable to those who 
see in the highly compressed, line by line dialectic evidence that Kleist was an extraordinarily 
careful workman. It is, for example, at variance with Walzel’s opinion: “das ist ja so bezeich- 
nend fiir seine Kunst, dass er weiss, wo er enden will, und dieses Wissens sich bewusst, lisst 
er den Vorgang labyrinthische Irrwege wandeln.” 

A much more serious matter in Mr. Stahl’s presentation confronts us in his discussion of 
what is no doubt the most controversial drama of all, A mphitryon. Once committed to a tragic 
interpretation, it is a matter of certainty that anyone so committed must reject the Sosias- 
Charis-Mercury plot as “too noisy and violent an accompaniment of the serious action” 
(p. 68). The relation of the two plots in A mphitryon as well as many other questions are indeed 
troublesome problems in Kleist interpretation. However, to consider them shortcomings in the 
artist’s dramatic technique and to designate them as inharmonious later additions to dramas 
is tantamount to maintaining an interpretative point of view at all costs. 

The opening sentence of the introduction categorizes Kleist as one of the pessimistic 
writers of the nineteenth century. With this the critic announces his own point of view and it 
reflects, of course, an opinion held by virtually all nineteenth century critics and a large number 
in the present. Mr. Stahl’s own reasons for accepting this view offer no compelling new evi- 
dence. Rather there seems to be in his account an unawareness or repudietion of recent writers 
on Kleist who, dissatisfied with a prevailingly tragic interpretation because it leaves so much 
of Kleist unexplained, have come to see in Kleist a unique, highly original, and fundamentally 
not pessimistic thinker. These writers wish to take Kleist at his word and point to the fact 
that, if we except Die Familie Schroffenstein and the fragment Robert Guiskard, only a single one 
of the dramas of Kleist’s maturity was specifically designated by the author as a “Trauerspiel” 
—a fact certainly not without significance when dealing with Kleist. 

Mr. Stahl, to be sure, believes in a kind of development in Kleist’s thinking, remarking 
about the “affirmation of life’ to be found in Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, but this Kleist 
achieved “only because he shelved his metaphysical questionings, not because he solved 
them” (p. 2). If this is a true evaluation it hardly constitutes progress either in thought or in 
dramatic achievement and certainly the Kleist scholar will hardly accept a dictum which 
characterizes Kleist’s last drama as unconcerned with metaphysical problems. 

Ultimately the Kleist who emerges from Mr. Stahl’s investigation is a man who never 
succeeded in extricating himself from the impasse in thinking into which Kant had cast him. 
From the first through the last drama man is depicted as unable to comprehend or to cope with 
a malevolent Se/icksal. This is a point of view and a conclusion so completely at variance with 
recent interpretative efforts as to constitute a serious and untenable one-sidedness. 

CLARENCE K, Pott 
University of Michigan 
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Wild, J. Henry, Jack und Fred Reisen durch die Schweiz. Artemis-Verlag, 
Zurich, 1950. 138 pp. 31 ill. 


The author has written this book with a double purpose in mind, namely to present to 
English and American schools and to the public a German Reader of non-German origin, and 
to promote a better understanding for “dear old Switzerland.” 

The idea that only a reader with a German background can prove successful in teaching 
German is unreasonable. It is too often forgotten that Switzerland has produced a German 
literature of its own, the exponents of which such as Gottfried Keller, Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, Jeremias Gotthelf, Carl Spitteler and others, rank amongst the greatest writers of the 
past. A flood of newspapers, cultural and scientific magazines, books and erudite papers written 
in High-German by Swiss men of letters and science circulate in the country and abroad. The 
book is essentially a travelogue in the form of an easily written report about the adventures of 
two American boys who go to Switzerland, travel around on their bicycles, absorb the beauties, 
the customs, the history and even the democratic institutions of the country. 

The author, who used to teach at Rutgers and is now professor at the Cantonal College, 
has equipped the book with many footnotes and an excellent vocabulary that should enable 
even the beginner to read the contents with comparative ease, though the preliminary study 
of two years of German in High School or one year in college seems to be desirable. 

It should be stressed that the book is by no means “provincial”: the central role of 
Switzerland in Europe is being stressed and also her part in the intellectual life. Goethe’s 
journey in Switzerland has not been forgotten nor Nietzsche’s professorship in Basle, neither 
Richard Wagner’s life in Zurich nor Schiller, the author of Tell. 

This reader will be enjoyed by students as well as by teachers who look forward more to 
the accomplishments of the democratic than of the German militaristic spirit which sneaks 
into many text books in the disguise of the witty violator of international treaties: Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. 

ROBERT RIE 

Bradley University 


Mu LLeER, H. SIEGFRIED, Gerhart Hauptmann and Goethe. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1949. 113 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Gerhart Hauptmann was strolling through the Berlin Tiergarten, when an irate park 
gardener called out to him: “Ik weess scho—Sie sein Goethe. Aber das nutzt alles nischt. Vom 
Grase da muessen Sie runter!”” There were many such anecdotes in the twenties and thirties. 
They are not included in this very serious study. Professor Emeritus Heuser of Columbia 
University, the doyen of Hauptmann studies in the United States, was its chief sponsor; and 
Adelphi College, New York, made possible its completion by granting a year’s sabbatical 
leave. Both must be very gratified with the result. 

Professor Muller recalls in a footnote that as a schoolboy he visited the Breslau “Jahr- 
hunderthalle.” His Silesian origins and education have here stood him in good stead. At the 
same time, his English style is easy to read, as compared with certain other bilingual con- 
temporaries. With Prussian (or should one say German-American) thoroughness he has combed 
Hauptmann’s works for every possible connection with Goethe. A ten-page appendix of 
“Literal quotations from Goethe in Hauptmann’s works” and almost three hundred footnotes 
(some of them astonishing statistical feats, ¢e.g., on p. 62), bear testimony to his industry and 
scholarship. Among the few connections he seems to have missed are: a) the affinities between 
Pippa and Mignon; b) the use Hauptmann makes in “Die Hochzeit auf Buchenhorst” (1932) 
of the Kaulbach illustration to “Dichtung und Wahrheit,” in which the handsome young 
Goethe is revealed skating on the ice at Frankfurt, watched by his admiring mother; and c) 
most surprising of all, the play “Vor Sonnenuntergang,” which Hauptmann wrote with a 
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special eye to the “Goethe-year” of 1932. This play deals with the love of old Kommerzienrat 
Clausen for his secretary, Inken Peters (cf. the love of Goethe for Ulrike von Levetzow in 
1823); Clausen’s sons and daughters have Goethe names—Wolfgang and Egmont, Bettina and 
Ottilie; and when Clausen calls on Inken, he finds her (like Lotte in “Werther’”’) cutting bread 
and butter for the children of her mother’s “Kindergarten.” 

Hauptmann scholars will be particularly grateful for Muller’s tilling of much unbroken 
ground, ¢.g., in his analysis of “Till,” “Im Wirbel der Berufung,” the Iphigenia cycle, “Mignon,” 
and “Der neue Christophorus.” And every student of both Hauptmann and Goethe can 
profit from his comparative analysis of such works as “Florian Geyer” and ‘“Goetz,”the 
“Festspiel” and “Epimenides,” “Griechischer Fruehling” and “Italienische Reise.” But per- 
haps too much attention is paid (proportionately) to this “Comparison of treatment of related 
subject matter” (Ch. V): 52 pages out of a total of 92. Related subject matter is surely less 
important than direct borrowing; and direct borrowing is again less important than questions 
of influence and spiritual affinity (or divergence). Another minor objection to Muller’s plan of 
attack is that it does not make immediately clear the development of Hauptmann’s preoccupa- 
tion with Goethe, and the value of the precipitate. The second chapter stresses the predomi- 
nant influence of “Faust”; but it is not until much later (p. 74) that one comes across the 
interesting statement: “Of all Goethe’s works that have exerted an influence on Hauptmann, 
“Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre”’ ranks next in importance to “Faust.” As so often in this study, 
much valuable information is tucked away in a footnote (p. 10): Hauptmann used no Goethe 
quotations before 1905; most quotations were used in the years 1920-34; and “Faust” supplied 
more than half the quotations used. 

Such general ideas might perhaps have been worked out in the “Conclusions.” But these 
seem a little disappointing, as the outcome of such a thorough investigation. We knew already 
that Hauptmann felt a very great admiration for Goethe, and that Goethe’s influence on 
Hauptmann was “considerable.” We might also have guessed that whenever Hauptmann 
reaches into the treasure house of Goethe’s works he remolds the material and imparts to it 
the mark of his own creative genius. But so many other questions arise, particularly in the 
“Goethe-year.” To what extent was Hauptmann a “‘Goethescher Mensch”? How much of his 
affinity with Goethe was “Praegung” and “Wiederholung”’ of a grand German type, rather 
than “Nachfolge” or mere “Nachahmung”? Did Hauptmann in his advancing years depend 
too much on “Bildungserlebnisse’”—Goethe, Shakespeare, Dante, and the Greeks? At the 
tisk of appearing ungrateful, one might express the hope that after doing so much spadework, 
Muller will continue to cultivate such plants as these. 

On p. 1 he quotes Hans von Huelsen quoting Bruno Wille on the Goethean profile of the 
young Hauptmann. According to a letter received by this reviewer from Wilhelm Boelsche in 
1937, there could be no question of a likeness with Goethe at this age: “dagegen haben wir, als 
er als Dramatiker hervortrat, ihn oft und gern mit Schiller verglichen.” Muller ends with his 
seventh quotation from Chapiro’s “Gespraeche mit Hauptmann” (1932). Perhaps Hans von 
Huelsen’s well-known biography is not always as reliable as one might wish; and the same 
applies to Chapiro’s “Gespraeche,” about which Hauptmann himself was far from happy. 

S. D. Stk 

University of Manitoba 


Basin, Marfa TERESA, Introduccién a la Cultura Hispénica. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, 194°. Pp. v—x, 1+325. Illustrated. Price, $2.40. 


An interesting and easily-paced study of La Cultura Hisp4nica is presented in this text 
written by a woman who is profoundly interested in her subject and is at present at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 

___ Each period of Spain’s development is treated chronologically under specific chapter head- 
ings. The first point out briefly Spain’s provinces, their contributions to the cultural world, and 
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early history. Those dealing with the Renaissance and the Golden Age are complete and de- 
tailed considering the size of the text, and the discussions on the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and 
Twentieth centuries, too, are justly and adequately treated. The few pages devoted to Latin 
America list merely names and facts pertinent to that culture. Quotations from representative 
works of the author and literary movement considered often round out the book’s generous 
repertory. 

Of special interest and value to the teacher and student alike are the proyectos and alpha- 
betical listings of books for reference and suggested readings. They follow conveniently each 
chapter. The majority of these publications are available as texts published in this country, 
An addenda to these listings is the general bibliography found in the appendix. Here also are a 
handy chronological table of Spanish sovereigns from the Eighth century to the Twentieth and 
preguntas based on the foregoing chapters. There is also a post-text Spanish-English vocabu- 
lary. 

The numerous photographic reproductions—thirty in number and in black and white—of 
Spanish art, cities and writers tie in nicely with the subject matter and lend further apprecia- 
tion to the format. Three maps dealing with Spain and Latin America have also been included. 

The text is well-printed and practically free from errors. A few minor typographical mis- 
takes caught this reviewer’s attention: J/lamado is used for llamada, p. 34, 1.20, and los for las, 
p. 110, 1.12. 

The book merits commendation on its outline clarity, simplicity and thorough-going 
quality and should serve as a text in a course for general civilization or literature in third or 
fourth year high school or second year college. 

GERARD J. HASENAUER 

Muhlenberg College 

Allentown, Pa. 


Jounson, Harvey L., La América Espanola. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1949, pp. xii+233. Price, $2.50. 


This well written text makes an interesting, informative contribution to the study of 
Spanish America. As an introduction to the subject, it well accomplishes its purpose of reveal- 
ing “the way of life of Latin Americans, their cultural achievements, esthetic ideals, govern- 
mental organizations, agricultural contributions, and industrial development.” Fifty-three 
brief essays treat of the geography and economy; festivals, dances, and legends; Indian em- 
pires; colonial period; revolution against Spain; the two liberators, and the emergence of the 
caudillos; racial groups and the gaucho; arts, crafts, and education; countries and capitals; 
governments and relations with the United States; and literature. In his preface Professor 
Johnson credits seven young Latin Americans with the authorship of essays on their home city 
or native land. 

It is evident that this book is a useful language tool for the classroom. The essays, which 
increase in length and difficulty as the work progresses, generally are kept short. In fact, 
slightly more than half of them comprise two pages or less. To stimulate conversation, each is 
followed by a set of preguntas, while the cultural nature of the book is particularly advanta- 
geous in this respect. The text has been written carefully and accurately. There has been judi- 
cious discernment in the selection of material and in the choice of vocabulary and grammatical 
construction. Several of the lessons are in dialogue form. We can accept the author’s designa- 
tion of La América Espamiola as a second-year book “to bridge the gap between beginning texts 
and more formal literary works.” 

The vocabulary, proposed to be all but complete and to obviate the need of notes, is well 
constructed. Thirty illustrations and seven maps are provided. None of the latter shows the 
location of cities. Perhaps this is intended to indicate a student project, 
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No typographical errors were noted in the essays. In the vocabulary two were found: 1930 
for 1931, the year ending the Bourbon dynasty in Spain (182), and 1830 for 1930, the date of 
Trujillo’s taking office (230). A note in the vocabulary states that Hipdlito Irigoyen was elected 
president of Argentina in 1918 (205), whereas he was elected twice: 1916, 1928. “Maximiliano, 
Fernando Carlos” (209) should read “José” instead of “Carlos.” As a definition of bolas and 
boleadoras, “lariat with balls at one end” (181) seems inexact and inadequate, since this weapon 
has a ball at each end, or may consist of three balls joined by thongs or cords to a common 
center. The various meanings assigned to dar fail to clarify the expression ‘dado lo bien fortifi- 
cada que se encontraba” (94, line 18 of text). 

STANLEY E, HOWELL 

Michigan State College 

East Lansing, Michigan 


KELLER, JOHN EsteN, Motif-Index of Mediaeval Spanish Exempla. The 
University of Tennessee Press, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1949. Pp. xvii+67. 
Price, $1.25. 


Dr. Keller’s motif-index is of more than ordinary interest, for it is drawn from the fine 
harvest of representative mediaeval Spanish materials gathered into the fifteen greatest and 
most famous exem pla collections of mediaeval Spain: Disciplina clericalis, Barlaam et Iosaphat, 
El libro de los enganos, Calila y Dimna, El Conde Lucanor, El libro de los estados, El libro de los 
enxemplos, El libro de los enxiemplos por a. b. c., El libro de los gatos, Castigos y documentos 
del rey don Sancho, Consolactones de la vida humana, El corbacho, El cauallero Zifar, El libro 
de buen amor, and Los milagros de Nuestra Sennora. The titles alone are enough to whet 
the appetite of folklorist, mediaevalist, or generally informed student of these storehouses 
of important folk and literary motifs. 

Dr. Keller’s classifications have been carefully adapted from the Stith Thompson Mofif- 
Index to Folk Literature to which they bring rich and varied supplementary materials. This in 
itself, in a work of such scope, should insure the monograph’s appeal to specialists in the field. 
For the large number of non-specializing scholars and students the work should also be of 
unusual interest. A few examples of famous or otherwise interesting entries will indicate the 
lively pertinence of the mediaeval Spanish exem pla collections to varied fields of literary know]- 
edge and research. One finds the grateful lion (Androcles motif), lion freed from net by grateful 
mouse, frogs demanding a king, town mouse and country mouse, belling the cat, emperor’s new 
clothes, fox in sheep’s clothing, and mountain in labor bringing forth a mouse. Other entries 
include the Potiphar’s wife motif, Vergil in a basket, gambler’s soul won by saint in dice game, 
king descending to ocean depths in a glass barrel—and there are items on the submarine other- 
world, iron-eating mice, maiden sending eyes to lover, charitable king sneezing a ruby, robber 
persuaded to climb down moonbeam, flower with “Ave” on its leaves, and a contest in laziness. 
There is a fine group of thirty entries on varied appearances and activities of the devil, an 
entry on wolf become monk who always says “Lamb and beef’ instead of “Pater noster,”’ and 
the startling example of a husband’s placing a drawn crossbow in a locked chest, which he 
warns his curious wife not to open.—Anyone familiar with the collections of mediaeval Spanish 
exem pla will anticipate the great store of additional materials brought together in this compact 
little volume, in which the compiler’s careful analyses have brought remarkable order to his 
indexing of motifs from well over a thousand mediaeval tales. 

The University of Tennessee Press is to be congratulated on the neat format and accurate 
printing of Dr. Keller’s excellent monograph. Interested scholars and students will hope for 
further publications in exempla motifs to bring within reach the scattered wealth of this im- 
portant little genre. 

ALFRED G. ENGSTROM 

University of North Carolina 
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SALAS, MANUEL, Dos Conquistadores. The Dryden Press, New York, 1949. 
Pp. xiv+240. Price, $1.75. 


The Spanish victory in the New World is usually explained in the terms of “Gold, Gospe] 
and Glory,” the spiritual conguista being a counterpart of the well-known materialist con- 
guista. With respect to this fact of history, Manuel Salas has portrayed, with appreciable suc- 
cess in this textbook under review, two Spanish adventurers. One is a conquistador who crossed 
the sea to seek fame and fortune, and who was destined to “experience a strange spiritual 
strengthening.” The other is a Spanish missionary who crossed the sea to convert the Indians, 
and who, as time went on, became increasingly interested in purely material needs. 

From the report of Cabeza de Vaca to the Emperor Charles V, the research of Wells and 
Davenport, the work of Morris Bishop, The Odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca, and other sources, the 
author has gathered material which enables him to make a true story read like a romance, and 
which confirms the statement that biography leaves on the mind a more definite impression 
than any other form of historical writing. While marching in Spain’s gigantic colonial enter- 
prise, Cabeza de Vaca had numerous adventures: he shared in the misfortune of the Narviez 
expedition to Florida in 1528; he lived for some time in a state of semiservitude among the 
Indians on an island off the coast of Texas; he played the part of a divine healer, when the un- 
tutored Indians blamed a plague upon their European guests; he tramped half way across the 
continent before meeting in Sinaloa a party of Spanish sailors who sent him back to Mexico 
City. 

The chief sources for Father Serra’s story are his own letters and the Vida of an eyewitness 
and fellow missionary, Father Palou. In his unyielding struggle to convert and to care for the 
Indians, Serra furthered the cause of civilization in California, studding the coast with nine 
Franciscan missions, four presidios, and two pueblos. More than that, Serra’s work was of 
great political import to the Western Hemisphere. Readers will recall the Nation of December 
10, 1914, which emphasized America’s debt to Junfpero Serra, because his herculean and in- 
defatigable efforts saved California from being abandoned by Spain and snatched by Russia, a 
power which it might have been exceedingly difficult to dislodge. In short, the story of Serra’s 
life is the early history of Upper California. 

This textbook might well be taken as a model of what a foreign language text should be. 
As in other Dryden Press classroom editions which present a “conversational approach to read- 
ing or the reading approach to conversation,” so in Dos Conquistadores the text appears on the 
right-hand page; on the left-hand pages, the editor has furnished a group of questions related 
to the text. The questions are well worded, follow the action, and provide an orderly and 
logical discussion. Also found on the left-hand pages are Notras sobre el texto, devoted to trans- 
lating difficult phrases. It is inevitable that some will point out that several notes might be 
dispensed with, for the translations are also found in the vocabulary. Thus a /a salida del sol 
(p. 50) is one that seems superfluous; peldatio a peldanio (p. 136) is another. 

The volume is conspicuous for its attractiveness. The end vocabulary of approximately 
2,700 entries has no serious omissions, and in extremely few cases could this important acces- 
sory be improved. Out of 100 words looked up at random none was missing. There are two 
end maps, one tracing the itinerary of Cabeza de Vaca, the other indicating the dates of estab- 
lishment of the principal California missions. 

It goes without saying that no textbook in its first printing is free from blemishes, but 
Dos Conquistadores exhibits remarkably few. Some cases are: Casa de Contratacién (p. 4) is not 
consistent with casa de contratacién (p. 5, 1. 13); an accent is missing on habia (p. 41, 1. 20) and 
on tenia (p. 173, 1. 18); matifragos is found (p. 54), communidad (p. 168), and jaime (p. 188). 

By his excursion backward into the time of the conquistadors and Franciscans, Professor 
Salas has reclaimed a whole segment of the American past. Bearing respectively the two 
symbols of pilgrimage, Cabeza de Vaca and Junfpero Serra are complements that remain per 
manently represented in stone and on canvas, in the geography and in the history of our land. 

EDNA LUE FURNESS 


The University of Wyoming 
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